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LOW PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


Bellak’s Method for 
Winner's “ New Schools” for for Piano, for 
elodeon, for Guitar, for Violin, for Flute, for Accor- 
p vio for Fife, for Clarionet, for Flageolet, for Piccolo, 
for Banjo, and for Cornet. 
Winner's Perfect Guides” for a part of the above. 
Winner's “* Easy Systems” for a part of the above. 
Winner's “ Party Dances,’’ Violin and Piano. 
Winner's “ Dance Music,”’ Flute and Piano. 
Winner's * **Union Collection,” Violin and Piano. 
Winner's Duets for Flute and Piano.’’ 
Winner's Melodeon Primer. 
Winner's “ New Teacher for Flute.” 


Price each 75 cents. 
Clarke’s $ Instructor for Reed Organs. 
Clarke's § Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke's $ Instructor for Violin. 
Winner’s Duets for Violin and Flute. 

Price each $1.00. 

Violin Amusements. Winner. 
Flute Bouquet. Winner. 
Easy System for Piano. Winner. 
Eaton’s Method for Cornet. 
Clarke’s Short Voluntaries. 


Price each $1.50. 


About s0 books are here mentioned, all having easy, 
pleasing, popular music, and the Instructors, Methods, 
Schools, &c., have plain instructions. 

&™ Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & OO., Bosten. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


- Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Industrial & Fine Art Education. 


A Summer Institute for special Teachers of Drawing will 
be held by PROF. WALTER SMITH, at his studio at 
the seaside, South Boston, Mass., during the month 
of August, 1877. 

The number of members will be limited to fifty, and there 
will be six instructors. 

The course of instruction will cover very fully all matters 
pertaining to the general direction Poa) and instruction in 
Drawing in public schools, 

For circulars giving full particulars, address 

WM. F. MEEK, 
946 Fourth St., South Boston, 
Sec’y of the Instiwte. 


SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 


Mr. W. W, par Instructor of Botany at Brown 
University, will conduct Class in this science, at 
Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. I., beginning on 
the 24th of J uly, and lasting one month. A g op- 
portunity for study is offered, combined with a pleasant loca- 
tion in a rich botanical field. Good board may be had a 
reasonable a at = Institution. Fee for the course, 
Dokars. Those who possess them, are earnestly 
> Lye dissecting microscopes. Lectures will be combined 

tory practice and field excursions. r2sf 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


E. C. F. MEAT, of Boston, formerly teacher of Ger- 
man at Harvard College and Institute of Technology, will 
open a practical sch: German, a 
= August a1, in the house 

oung Ladies Sc’ —a in su rbs 
of Portsmouth, circulars, apply personally 

or by letter, at No. 69 } St., Boston. 122 f 


Bowd. © College Summer School of Science. 


Mery ar July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 
School is designed for teachers, uates of cof 
and others, of both sexes, who pa ys opportunity for 
gaining a practical with CuemistTry, Miner- 
Y, and ZooLocy. Address for Circular, 
u8k oH. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Branswick, Me. 


New-England Musical Bureau 
Furpishes 
120 Music Hall, Boston, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1877. 


T, COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and 


30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


TEACHERS?’ attention is called to our for 
Sashes Teachers with positions. Constant for 


ont and Heaps or Famitirs should 
list, com of graduates of the best American and 
Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
The U. S. School and College Direct 


—a guide for 
those a > children to educate,—gives i of best 
Sem /ree on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
T. COTESWORTSAH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Bon, < 
rten Material, &c., &c. 


Ki 
22 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


American Kindergarten,|*“ 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A new set of material, cheai 

and manufactured only ioe Miss Cox. Schools an psec 

su Material, for Books without Worda™ 24 
to be made by the children. 115 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes students. Attention to Conversa 
Oratory, your Culture, and Recitation, C 


for catalogue. SUOEMARER, AM. Pros. 


a for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 7 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, ean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; rvard University.) 

R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Wint 
Geo. S Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham ; Dr. 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A st ie 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D, 
Vinton, D.D. ; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston 

N. B.—Dr. Hum PHREYS continues to prepare — pupils 
at a distance in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and Criticism by Correspondence. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest, _ COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
So and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
I. The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


of A. B. 

Il. AP. of 
B. Ph. fhe aneaske with Modern Languages Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
graduates—four years for all others—for 
Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Praor. CHARLES E. Sec’ 
College Hill, Mass. 


; Hon. 


11622 


106 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


To meet July 10, under the direction 
Ph.D., LL.D., ante, of Entretiens sur la 
” Causeries avec mes ves,”’ etc. 

There will be three classes in the school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for children; ‘also a 
training department, in which children will be — by the 
pupils. Some lessons in Latin will be given, in to illus- 
trate the application = the new system to the resching of 
ancient languages. apply by letter at 5: West 
35th Street, New Yous. 119 


A TEACHER of wide and successful experience as 
Principal of High Er - will make engagement for 
ensuing year as Princi lassical Instructor in High 
School, Academy, or other institution. Can furnish evidence 
of marked success in fitting for College, and has given 
special attention to Chemistry, Geology, and other eclnsens 
References and testimonials of highest character relati: 


t and other important schools, be seen at 16 
re of F, B. Sxow, 
nal of Educution Rooms. sas tf 


Committee 


PREPARATION COLLEGE. 


Students preparing for Harvard, Wellesley, and other 
Colleges, or Scientific S Schools, can learn of a Classical In- 
structor, Principal of a a High School of large experience 

and success, whose pupils have entered rvard with 
“honors,” taken Porter prize at Amherst for “* best p: 
ation,” and “highest rank” at Wellesley. Students alee 
during July a a = for the year, at reasonable 
e. Particulars of B. Snow, or T. W. BickNELL, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, where credentials may be seen. 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


te” A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


123 | WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


N ORMAL IN STITUTE 


be held at 
East Greenwich, Rh 73 Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors, Course includes 
branches of 


all 
Literary and Musical Instruction. 
No teacher or pupil of whatever grade 


afford to lose the agg oe here afforded. 
location, unsu d for healthfalness and beauty of 
scenery. Send for Circular to 
TOURJEE, Director, 
18m Music Haut, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new Colleye Building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania | f 
Wills, Philadel Iphia, Fo Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, P Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free of material) to all ma- 
triculants of 


RACHEL “SODLEY, A. M., 
1162 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., Pa. 


“| ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset Boston, (Eat Tatablished A.D. 1860.) 


Copies of recent examination will be sent on appli- 
(102 tf) - W. N. EAYR 


DRAWIN @ IN STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Te! Spy- 
Glasses, Ojera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pine 
Priced and illustrated sent on 
' Address JAMES QUEEN & CO., 
(1) 924 Chestnut St., 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. ll 
cael Board, and Incidentals, $350 year, in ad- 
formation, address A. BROWN. » Principal. 


attennon to defective Oratory 


Ss Baxter, and 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for all ro Address 
mer. Educational Union,’ 7 Broadway, New- 
Reports for School Vacances. Established 
— Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Water K. Foss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular te No. Cambridge, Mase. 


N.Y. $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, tor 


The 
Cyclopedia of Education: 


t 
Teach, Parent, and 


Henry Kidde sod Alexander J. Schem. 


One large 8vo volume of #80 
Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey morocco $7.00; in half russia $8.0; in 
full morocco ae gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 


gilt edges, $10.00. 
Specimen an we the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application 


The ia of Education has where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution, 

This work is sold only through the eee e Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 


E, Steiger, 22.424 Frankfort New York, 


aa The introduction of the Cuclopedia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to Agsats. 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassignud, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention. 


“* Indispensable the 
Physician, Editor, T Student, aad 


ing in life who desire 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA : 
The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

‘The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this reprint,—a in every 
particular of the ne British edition,—is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the American e. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
sont and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 


" will be be comprised in 21 imperial octavo volumes, five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes wiil be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Volume, Oloth Binding, $5.00. 
Sold 
ane i ony by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 
FJ. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


111 j eow 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will & Testament. 
By J. A. Butrerriecp. By Kari Merz. 
*An American Opera in| * A Sparkling Amateur 
5 acts, worthy the study of | eretta, Sremebbeettcben 
real artists, yet not beyond | rooms. Full of wit and spir- 
the reach of capable ama-j| ited music. Needs no spe- 
teurs. Particulars sent free. | cial costume. Specimen copy, 
Sample copy in paper, $1.00. ' $1.00. rs free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A crear and 
SIMPLE Gutpk to musica knowledge and composition. It 
covers the bel on | GROUND in a manner so simple as 
to be comprehe the Rpm pupil. Includes 730 
questions, 2 examples. A WANT 
NEVRR BEFORE MET. $1.00, post 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of oo of 

the latest and, by all 

Over 200, es of his “SONG KI fe sold. 

“SONG RERALD” WILL DO M@> at is im- 

een, ali forms: books for ee Schools and 
lasses, Price 76 cents; $7.5¢ 4ozen. 


Specimen and full “icu’s Musica Vis- 
ITOR, containing $2.00 worth¢ -ausic, “matter, 
etc., will be sent FREE on ‘ e. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
113 COW 2z 


Cheap Bibles. 


a The only place in Boston where all publications of the 


SILICATE. 
SILIGATE 


ted =e! for Stats or Leap Pencit, 
for the last 
aot Ea 


in ew 

many Cities, T: — and SCHOOLS. 

| and Stationers hep them 9 N. Y. SILICATE 
E of Church. 
; Sapp 407 


AT CoOsT, 
is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa- 


Bible Society. 
E. CUTLER, Agt. 


UMERAL CARDS. 


rma) ANNIE E. Ww, Spring St, 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD, 


| 
\ 
| 
° 
o’clock a.M., in the High School Building. Applicants for j 
| the position, wishing information Le gem the course of 
studies pufsued in the High Sch can apply to S. P. A 
. Brapsury, Esq., School Agent, Bangor, Me. 

— | 

— | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
ca 
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i 
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: 
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TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


NEW-ENGLAND 701 URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A®, EXPERIENCED TEACHER, who uated 
with the highest honor ever attained at his college, and 
who holds a Penn. State Teachers Permanent Certificate, 
desires a Superintendency, or the Brincipelhie of a high 
Address Principat or Pusiic ScHoors, Box.g9, 
Schuylkill Haven, Penn. 125 b 


TEACHER of two years’ experience as assistant in 
a high ocheol, and > and aun ualified to teach pupils in Drawi 


Oil-paintin: glish branches, and beginners in 
Latin aposition. Superior references. 
Address F. L. W., 200 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


A? LADY, a Norma! graduate of many years’ experience 

as teacher in public and private schools, would accept 

either as Principal or Assistant. Address 
eaCHER, Box 15, Dunstable, Mass. 124d 


EAT, 


INSTRUMENTS, 
ano DRAWING MATERIALS of KINDS. 
Yor«K. 


= KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


A: GENTLEMAN of successful experience as teacher 
in the common schools . a New England cit an 

mt. Address * Box a1 East 

for BACHER, 219, 


WANTED.—a lady of experience, graduate of a colle- 
giate institute, desires a on for the ensuing year 

as teacher of Latin and Higher English. Superior A 
_Address Tracner, Box New London, Conn. 


Of Iuiterest to Teachers and Others. 


A beautiful estate, si in the town of 
ro, Mabs., is now for sale. house, or man- 
sion, is a fine two-and-a-half story og situated on the 
main street, on elevated ground, so that the Grrincen i is per- 
fect; and has, in addition to parlor, dining, and 
cooking rooms, a sufficient number of lodging rooms to ac- 
commodate a large tamily, and twenty-five scholars or board- 
ers ; a mice school room, with furniture and fixtures therein ; 
a large and 4 conmunlenty arranged barn and carriage-house, 
which, as also the house, are ied with an abundance of 
water from wel! and cisterns. lot is large, and has fine 
forest and ornamental trees; a the purchaser can have, 
if he desires, a very fine Jot adjoining the above, which has 
heretofore been used as a play-ground by scholars. 
This estate was anger by its late owner, ey many years, 
as a home school, and attained a popularity 
few institutions in the country, of its class. At the time of 
his decease, every seat in the school room was occupied 
For a school, a summer boarding-house, or medical retreat, 
few such locations can be found. It is situated in a town of 
churches, schoo's, industrial pursuits and business ente 
with a population of culture and refinement, and with ci 
objectionable features than almost any town in New Eng- 
land. Railroad facilities to any part of the country, and 
drives over roads and through scenery as fine as to be found 
anywhere. It is*worthy the attention looking for 
tleman with a large fami 
All particulars in rela to the same can be ascertained 
by personal inquiry of, or with, R. Suer- 
MAN, Pawtucket, R. I, or C. W. Hopes, Foxboro, Mass ; 
who, residing near the premises, will, with pleasure, show 
Soe panies desirous to examine or purchase, and also 
answer my as to local advantages, or 
anekn ‘The price will be reasonable, and terms of pay 
with the ability of the 
ay 8, 1877 


The Greatest Bargain in the Sie | 


FOR SALE, a Seminary, nearly new, turnished 
throughout in suits of black walnut and hard wood, with al! 
= ar ntments of a first-class Seminary. Four acres o' 

barn, laundry, and ovt-buildmgs. Can raise all 
table Bo for the year. The chapel! is paper-frescoed 
very nicely. Wiil seat 125 students; with six Class-rooms, in 
colors; folding doors for class lecture, library, chemical ap- 
paratus, large beli im tower, eight nice sleeping-rooms over 
chapel. Boarding-house contains two large, fine dining- 
a folding doors; kitchen, butler’s pantry, music-room, 
two large hails, large mirror in full size, rear of hall ; two 
parlors, folding doors ; one large sitting- room, Brussels 
on first floor, lace curtains and lambrequins to ail win- 
dows, and ail the floors carpeted, nearly pew; eighteen large 
sleeping-rooms, two halls on second story, with inner court 
opening on +§0 feet promenade ; the same on first 
floor. The third story is beautiful. Situated in the Genesee 
Valley, on Genesee River, with boating aod bathing. The 
most healthy locality; scenery grand; no competition in 
county ;, free of tax; can draw from the State $600 to $1000 
perannum. The Seminary has had 120 students, boarders 
and day scholars. It is the finest located for Seminary or 
private residence, of any in this beautiful val! It cost be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000. Will sell for on ~~ By its 
inal cost, nearly furnished Terms easy; title ees 

proves principal being im poor Full 
pe n> will be given, and views of property sent to good 
parts, by addressing Acent. P. O. Box 547, Bi on, 
N. Y., or at Uffice ot this paper. 


wth 


Apparatus. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the es illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICA AL SCIENC 

_ Their Catalogue contains testimonials oe the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


& Sons have been 

J. Browning, ; Rudolph Keeni Bubose 

Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E 

an to im 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A illustrated, 

price 15 cent t ication. hen writing pleas 


A WEEK in own town. T and 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Man es 


Analytical Balances and Weights ; 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Eni 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. WV. B.—J have no partner in business, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barelay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 


AGENT FOR 


Platinum, 


oved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 pa giving 
Iphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


III zz 


N. EDGERTO 


Successor in P 


w 924 Chestnut St, Phila, 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. | 


Send for 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ware» $50 to $200 PER MONTH 


New Clear, and Concise——— 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Commanding with the earliest periods, closing March, 8 
3 volumes of the World’s great, grand History inone. An- 


ifi WM client, Middle Ages, and Modern, including hist 


and 7urkish difficulties. ook of thrilling interest and 
universal need. Sells faster than any other. eautiful illus. 
trations, ow re wick sales, extra terms, circulars free, 
Address J. URDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, fll.; St Louis, Mo. 125d 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS wanted to 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 


hat cost over $20,00 

The MINES, showing the best exhibits: 
agents are quitting all other. Sales increasing. Get the 
t. Persons having inferior books now buy this, all oth- 
ers being worthless compaared to it. Send for circular, zoom, 

and sample engravings. P, W. ZIEGLER & CO., 
518 Arch St., Phila.; 180 E. Adams St, Chicago; 620 Olive 
>t., St. Louis ; Odd Fellows’ Building, Cincinnati. 122 zz 


THE Macio PLAITER. 


ction, Simplicity aud Kupidity. Single aud Double 


Box and Plain: Plaiting. 


THE BEsT CHEAPEST. 
Ow ry $1.75 py Matt. Wantep 


“ Behold! (Luke ii: 10) I brin 
you Glad Tidings of Great ey wh which 
shall be To all People. 

new book of Moody’s | 
Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $5 to $200 per 
month, selling the — A single on secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. 


B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 


way, New York. 122 arctf 


COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


I will employ ten capable students during the Sum- 
mer vacation. Work congenial and pay liberal. For par- 
ticulars, write to Gro. Huvsert, Church Street and 
Park Place, New York City. 124¢ 


0} pue ‘peuedey ‘peyoduy 


Sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 
Canadian School Sets. 


ni Chorch Furniture, 
‘THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 


Ends sold se tely. 
Addrers, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


108 tf BOSTON, MASS, 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


its unfailing points are economy of 


cation. 
Box 874. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand fac-similes any Design, MAP Drawinc, Examination 
Pargr, or Manuscetrt of any character. The vAvus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIRS are understood. A few of 


your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press, Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 
PAPYROGRAPH Cco., 


Time and mOnsy, and a ConTROL of 


is 
> 
i= 
iz 
4 


\ 


43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
BORWICH, CONN. 


ENTS RO and THES 
the WVRESCENI 


THE 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home-life, varied crstoms, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
seat mighty interests of other nations involved. 

phies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 
Kich! illustrated. The dock millions need now. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROS. .» Publishers, 733 
Phi ade!phia. 


Teachers and Students 


Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 


profitably 
DURING VACATION, 
by sending their names and address to 
E.M. TAYLOR & CO., 
123 tf 493 Washington Street, Boston. 


The full RISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain sand America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the amount of matter, more and better 
illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best. Agents, 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
H. S. NEW DE & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


NEW 


amonth. Hotel and travelin expenses 
8. O., manufacturers 
paren, Home 8t.. 


CINCINNATI, 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., DD. 
The Grand History of the ADAM. Its 
dateless origin, Cnillgere mysterious changes in becomin 
a fit abode for man. beauties, wonders, and realities 
PLAN as shown by Science. So plain, clear, and easily un- 
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DA WN.., 
BY REBBCCA D. RICKOFF, CLEVELAND, 0. 


The gentle dawn upon the hills is born! 
She stands a moment, frightened at her birth, 
And then, half-conscious of her budding charms, 
Enwraps her in her mantle, cool and gray ; 
And coy,—upon her brow the sudden blush ! 
Descends into the vail below, where night, 
The cruel mother, fleeth from her child: 
Her nimble foot, so light, awakens not 
The dreaming dew-drop resting with closed eye 
Upon its bed of moss; her fragrant breath 
Soft swings the lazy leaf; her glowing smile 
Rouses the twit’ring birds full praise to sing ; 
Lo! at her magic touch the hills take form, 
The water-falls lift up their beaded brows, 

' And rivulets put on their silver sheen. 


Still blushing more and more, she fleeth still. 
O stay, thou rosy dawn! thou maiden rare! 
Nor hie thee to some covert deep, for soon 
Thy love will find thee out. Behold, he comes, 
In splendor clad! His messengers of love 
Make glad the air, and royal raiment bring, 
Purple and gold, and robes of light for thee. 
The wak’ning dew-drops turn they into gems 
For thy bedecking: and the water-falls 
They bid to fling their rainbow banners out, 
In honor all to thee, the day-king’s bride. 


Put off thy simple gown, thou rustic maid, 

And robe thee as befits a queen; for thou, 

With him, shalt ride the golden chariot high, 
And all the glad, green earth shall laugh, and all 
The waters dance, for joy of thy fair face. 


Public Opinion. 


— The best teacher at the highest price is infinitely 
more valuable than the poor teacher at any price. If 
the public school ever becomes a burden too heavy to 
be borne, it will not be on account of high salaries, be- 
cause public opinion and competition will keep them 
within bounds ; but they may become a burden by mis- 
management in organization and the administration of 
the system, One of the remedies for the reduction of 
expenses lies in effective, thorough, and vigilant super- 
vision.— Robert W. Stevenson, Columbus, O. 


— The history of public instruction shows that the 
grand defect in the system has always been a want of 
practicalness. Book teaching has been carried to a 
high state of perfection, while lessons in the conduct of 
actual business, and the knowledge that can be directly 
applied in trades and arts, has been sadly neglected. 
Teachers who have attempted to make applied knowl- 
edge part of the school drill have made themselves un- 
popular. The introduction of sewing into the Boston 
schools met with. strong opposition, A master who 
took his class out to a wood pile and showed them how 
to measure it, was hooted at, The majority of instruc- 
tors, either misconceiving the duties of their calling, or 
overruled by those higher in authority, haye taught 


text-books more than the principles which underlie 
them ; and those having official charge of public edu- 


89| cation have been the servants, rather than the progres- 


sive leaders of the Gazette. 


—— I remember, in the Staffordshire potteries, a dis- 
trict to which I belong, that when women first began to 
paint, the men successfully struck against the women 
being allowed to use the rest, which was of great use 
to the arm. The result was that those daughters of 
Eve soon succeeded in painting as well and as rapidly, 


without the rest, as the men did with it. The conduct 
of the men did not appear to be generous or just, but, 
after all, they only took away the rest, they did not de- 
prive the women of the brush.—Zar/ Granville. 


— Before window flower culture can be very general, 
a good deal will have to be learned by those who now 
every spring permit their faith and hope to triumph 
over their experience in former years ; but eventually it 
will come to be understood that flowers will not flourish 
when baked on hot stones, as we see attempted in every 
street in our cities ; and the fact that se/ection must be 
made of plants, governed by the conditions of exposure 
to sun or shade, will yet guide the persistent flower- 
lover into the practical wisdom out of which his win- 


‘dows shall be brought to bloom in brilliant hanging par- 


terres, charming to those who look upon them, and 
sources of endless pleasure to their owners. When 
this time is reached, tasteful vessels for the purpose 
will be much sought for; in truth, the invention and 
manufacture of the right sort of vase or pot will do 
much toward stimulating indulgence in the agreeable 
pastime. Who, then, will give us artistic structures 
which shall set forth our geraniums and verbenas, our 
roses and heliotropes, our chrysanthemums and fus- 
chias, our oleanders and lilies, with added glory ?—A/- 
pleton’s Fournal. 

— It is certainly of the highest importance that the 
ventilation, heating, lighting, desk-arrangement of 
schools should be cared for by a competent official. 
The health of children is constantly injured by inatten- 
tion to, or ignorance of, the hygienic rules on the part 
of builders and teachers. The eyes of thousands are 
permanently damaged by defective lighting, so that 
“ near-sightedness ” is becoming a national disease ; and 


the lungs of thousands are daily poisoned by impure 
air. We cannot see how an intelligent school board can 
refuse to appoint a medical inspector to correct these 
evils.— Boston Pilot. 


— It is the teacher’s high duty to send his pupils 
forth into the community well stored with such infor- 
mation and discipline as they will need to enable them 


wisely and successfully to discharge the duties and 
meet the obligations which await all good citizens.— 
Charles Northend, in Nat. Teachers’ Monthly. 


— “One naughty child diverts and distracts the 
whole class,” complains a teacher who inquires, “‘ What 
shall be done with the naughty boy whose mother 
never could be made to believe he behaves so badly in 
school?” It is impossible to lay down any rule that 
will apply to all naughtiness, which is as varied in source 
and expression as are the temperaments of the children ; 
but it is safe to suggest that the teacher find out, if 
possible, what, in each particular case, is the secret of 
the small boy’s inclination to mischief. Children are 
not brave enough, generally, to like to be in the mi- 
nority, and nine-tenths will fall in with the prevailing 


sentiment of the schoo}, So the first work js to create 


the proper general sentiment in favor of order and obe- 
dience and cheerful good behavior. Win as many as 
you can by force of example of the majority. Then the 
two or three who hold out, and dare to be bad when 
nearly all are good, are worth studying, worth winning, 
worth getting acquainted with in their homes, and 
worth thinking and praying over. — Christian Advocate, 


Methods of Teaching U. S. History.— No. I. 
BY CELESTE E, BUSH, X NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


A Missouri brother appeals for the methods of some 
down East teacher of United States History ; and Our 
Mutual Editor, in his bland, yet forcible style, motions 
to me to stand up and answer. Probably my down- 
Eastness is considered sufficient to balance any defi- 
ciencies or faults of method. So far as I am informed, 
there is no single and preéminently good way in which 
to teach this branch ; but each teacher does what seems 
right in his own eyes, and the results are as the teacher, 
and not as any particular method which he may have 
used : yet, doubtless, we might gain something by com- 
paring notes. 

The results of my experience in teaching United 
States history may all be given in answering the three 
questions, Why? When? and How? The first question 
to be decided is, What shall be the aim in teaching his- 
tory? and the answer will shape the course of instruc- 
tion, and decide the amount of attention that will be 
given. Like most studies, it is valuable directly for 
practical purposes, and indirectly for mental discipline. 
Its practicality is expressed by Fuller in his Ho/y War, 
in this wise: “‘ History maketh a young man to be old, 
without either wrinkles or grey hairs ; privilegeing him 
with the experience of age, without either the infirmities 
or inconveniences thereof.’ It is this accumulation of 
the experience of others, which is to make our pupils 
useful by-and-by as citizens, and as business or pro- 
fessional men. It is by means of this that they are to 
gain a knowledge of the institutions of government and 
society under which they live, and of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. It will also help one to under- 
stand himself, for it is the study of man, 

When a teacher has decided what shall be his aim in 
teaching history, he will consider the age and develop- 
ment of the pupils to whom he will apply this instruc- 
tion. My views of ‘when’ must also include a part of 
‘how.’ Like other studies, it divides into an elementary 
and an advanced course, or narrative and philosophical 
history. Evidently, the former is for young, and the 
latter for more mature students. Children enjoy stories 
about the Puritans, Pocahontas, and the Dutch in New 
York, just as well as Mother Goose and fairy stories, 
and remember them as long. This suggests profitable 
occupation for many hours of childhood, and in it a 
good foundation for future work may be laid. But it is 
quite useless to enter into principles with little folks. 
I tried to explain religious persecution to a small 
lady who is already quite accomplished in history ; but 
she could see no sense in it, and suggested that all that 
trouble might easily have been avoided if the Puritans 
had been sharp enough to worship after they had gone 
to bed and no one knew it: adding that she often did 
so. Evidently, she lost her respect for men whom she 
began to feel capable of advising, 

In this connection, I have thought it might be better 


| 
| 
| 
as 
| | if 
| 
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to reverse the ustial chronological order, beginning with 
present events, familiar to children, and so unraveling 
the story. Perhaps this method would give a better 
historical perspective than they usually obtain. I find 
my little friends often taking Adam as the central point 
of history ; and they will ask if this or that event hap- 
pened before Adam, or if Adam was there,—everything, 
in their conception, lying in the same historical plane. 
There are very few children under twelve or fourteen 
years of age, who can reason clearly enough to under- 
stand our own governmental history, and so it does not 
seem wise to attempt teaching it to them before that 
time. 

In answer to the main question, how to teach United 
States History, I can only give such plans as have 
come to me in the course of my teaching. The first 
requisite to be named is, that the teacher shall be so 
prepared for each recitation as never to appear before 
the class with a text-book in hand. This is very hard 
to reach, but the teacher who has once been emanci- 
pated from the text-book will never return to it, any 
more than a person who had once enjoyed comfortable 
dress would return to tight boots, tight lacing, or high 
stocks. If it is impossible to prepare thus thoroughly, 
it will be something toward it to read the lesson over 
carefully, noting the main points. You will thus grad- 
ually get these topics in mind, and what you read else- 
where will be referred to the proper subject. In meet- 
ing the class for the first lessons, it is well to outline the 
entire subject broadly before them ; something like this : 


Period I.—Prehistoric and Traditionary. 
If.—Explorations and Discoveries. 


U. S. Histery.4 
| “ IV.—The Revolution. 
“ V.—The Nation. 


Tell them, in a general way, what each period treats 
of. Then take the periods, one by one, analyzing them 
in a similar way ;—<. g., the period of explorations : 


{ Middle Ages. 
Revival 
ife. 
Columbus. Voyages. 
Ojeda. 
Pertop II. South of Southern line U. S. Balboa. 
4 Cortez. 
Ex. & Dis. | SPanish. ; DeLeon 


North of Southern line U. S. 2 De Narvez 


: : DeSoto. 
French, the Coast. | 
| Datch. 

This method of outlining the lesson is a great help 
to the pupil, and secures far better recitations than 
when he studies without such aid. 

In this teaching make large use of maps, — tracing 
every line of interest and locating historical places. 
For special events draw your own map, even if it is a 
very rude one. Draw a map to illustrate the events 
which have occured around the head-waters of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson; let it show the gate of 
that great natural highway to Canada, with its bolts 
and bars at Forts Edward, William Henry, Ticonderoga, 
and Crown Point, which were so often assaulted during 
the Inter-colonial and Revolutionary Wars. 

Sometimes read the advance lesson over with the 
class, calling attention to important events and explain- 
ing whatever is obscure. 

When a recitation has been assigned, allow the pupil 
to go through it without interruption. All criticisms, 
suggestions, or additions should be reserved until he 
has finished. There are few portions of the history 
which are profitable to memorize verbatim, and it is a 
serious waste to allow pupils to spend their time in do- 

ing so, except upon very fine and striking passages,— 
as the Declaration of Independence, extracts from 
great speeches, etc. Pupils can usually remember the 
look of a page long enough to give a memoriter recita- 
tion, but will not, without good teaching, master the 
thoughts, and hence examinations so often show that 
they have studied “ words, words, words.” 


— It is hard work to teach people who will be noth- 
ing without being taught. 


For Primary Teachers. 


A short time since, a request for helpful advice for 
primary teachers appeared in the columns of this paper, 
and having previously made a similar request, we feel 
interested to respond to our friend. 

Our experience has been that primary schools,—par- 
ticularly the lowest primary, —have need of the best 
teachers, those who can and will devote every faculty to 
their work. For the impressions made upon the young- 
est minds are often the most lasting; and the infant 
classes more than any others, use all their powers of 
imitation, in every direction, ; 

In a primary school of the lowest grade, there must 
be an endless variety to render the school an attractive 
one. One can hardly make a school room the happiest 
place in a child’s world by simply repeating for months 
the routine of learning to read, (whether by the alpha- 
betic method, or the later and more popular styles), to 
spell, and to perform a few exercises in numbers. 

First make your school room attractive and pleasant 
to the eyes of the little ones. An outlay of very little 
money, with some care and a few hours’ work, will 
make your room brighter and prettier by the addition 
of a few pictures, branches of autumn leaves, ever- 
greens, etc. One or two mottoes of gilt letters on a 
dark ground can easily be made, and if frames are too 
expensive, can be prettily and neatly framed with au- 
tumn leaves, lichens, and mosses. Mottoes of rich green 
moss, sewed upon pasteboard, will keep for months, and 
be nice upon bare walls of a school room. Just reflect 
that nearly half of a child’s waking hours, and more 
than one-third of your own, are spent within those walls, 
and strive to make your room cosy and homelike, even 
should it cause you some considerable labor. Singing, 
speaking of poetry, and the reading of short stories, 
should form a part of every week’s work ; and we think 
concert recitation of poetry also, — though it is the 


‘opinion of some that this latter induces a sing-song 


tone and a “ public-school twang,” as it is called. 

It is surprising to what an extent general informa- 
tion may be imparted to very young pupils, read to 
them in a lively, interesting way, or better still, fo/d 
them ; for little folks enjoy a story much better when 
told than when read to them. For older classes, we 
deem such books as Browne’s Manual of Commerce, 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, etc., the very best 
for this purpose. Miss Hall’s Our World is equally 
good for the youngest pupils. 

In this way the children gather much useful informa- 
tion unknown to a host of older people, and which they 
might otherwise never have. Then again they acquire 
a habit of attentive listening, and of telling what they 
know. In amore advanced primary school, a report 
of the number of perfect lessons was kept ; a passage of 
Scripture written upon the blackboard for the children 
to learn each day, no pupil being compelled to learn it, 
but an extra credit given for so doing. More than half 
the scholars always learned the verse, and frequently 
every member of the school was able to repeat it. Said 
a teacher of experience to us, not long since, “I like 
that idea; I believe more and more in trying to teach 
scholars to be honest and upright, but it must be ‘line 
upon line, precept upon precept.’” In THE JOURNAL, 
a few months ago, was a very helpful article on teach- 
ing geography. 

The written exercises particularly, are fine discipline 
in the way not only of geography, but spelling, writing, 
and punctuation. A class composed of scholars about 
eight years old were examined on the map questions of 
New England, the study of which they had just com- 
pleted. The questions were written on the blackboard, 
and the answers on the slate of each child. They were 


been told they were to have a written exercise, they 
had looked up the spelling of the words pretty well. 
The teacher was much amused at a discussion on the 
word “ Winnipiseogee,” some scholars having spelled it 


very much interested in the exercise, and as they had|_ 
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with two #’s, and others only one. On examination, it 
was found that on the map the word was spelled with 
but one J, and on the map-questions the letter was 
doubled. 

Letter writing is profitable work, although it is a work 
of time. We would’never teach children to print, for 
the time spent thus can be more profitably used on 
writing. Spelling-matches come in well to vary the 
monotony of the work, and are a favorite pastime with 
the children. Aonroe's Practical Speller is an excellent 
book for use in both written and oral spelling-lessons. 

The discipline of a primary school depends largely 
on keeping up the interest of the little ones in their 
work. Said a thorough and successful master to a 
young teacher in his primary school, “ Don’t try to keep 
a graveyard stillness in your room ;” and it was good 
advice. Have the school under such discipline that at 
a single word the room shall be perfectly quiet, but 
grant them many liberties. We must have order, other- 
wise little good work can be accomplished. Require 
strict and prompt obedience, but remember the children 
are not like little blocks of wood or stone. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to their comfort to have constant oc- 
cupation and frequent change. Govern them with pa- 
tience, and guard them with loving, tender care, as 
nearly like a mother’s as it is possible for you to exer- 
cise, remembering one great Master’s words, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” B. L. Y. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. X. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF. JAMES E. VOSE. 


VIL—ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—(Concluded.) 


53. B. Plant Life. 

Water in the plant,— 7 
Surrounding the molecules, 
Osmosis, 

Drawn in by root hairs, 
Drawn up by evaporation, 
Pushed up by root-pressure, 
Up mostly through the xylem. 
Gases in the plant, ; 
food,— 
rganic, essenti 
C, furnished mainly by CO., 
O, by H20, COz, and salts, 


P, by phosphates, 
Ash, essential, 
K, by KCl, KNO 3, 
Ca, precipitated by C2 H2 O,, 
Fe, by Fe Cla, Fe SOy 
—lImportant or special,— 
Mg, Na, Si, Cl, Zn, I, Br, etc., from phosphates, sul- 
hates, nitrates, chlorides. 
Sap, circulation, 
Assimilation,— 
Mainly a deoxidation, 
Occurs only in chlorophyll cells in the sunlight. 
Metastasis,— 
Exhalation of CO2, 
Occurs in any cell in light or dark, 
Transference of material,— 
Albuminoids through soft bast-cells, © 
Starch, sugar, oils, through parenchyma, 
Reserve materials,— 
Starch, sugar, fats, albuminoids. 
Secondary products,— 
Volatile oils, resins, gums, wax, caoutchouc, acids, 
alkaloids. 
Degradation products,— 
Bassorin, yey, flax-seed, red and yellow col- 
orings of ripe fruits. 
Growth. 
Respiration,— 
Absorption of oxygen, 
Formation and exhalation of CO, 
Often rapid production of heat, especially in germin- 
ation and flowerin 
Poisonous in rooms 
Movements of plants. 
Parasites, etc.,— 
Galls, smuts, mildews, molds, potato-disease, black-knot, 
ferments, miasms, etc. 


NOTES. 
22. It is difficult to do much in vegetable physiology 
with students ignorant of chemistry. That the great 
bulk of the plant is volatile is shown by burning. The 
amount of carbon is seen in charcoal. For oxyge”, 


fill a fryit-can loosely with fresh leaves, screw down the 


— 
q 
| 
| 
H, by H20, 
N, by NH, and nitrates, 
S, by Ca 
| i 
| | 
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cap and set in the full sunlight ; bubbles form, which 
by careful stirring can be brought to the top aid tested 
with a lighted splinter. The loss of weight by drying 
shows the water. A little chemistry will show the K, 
Na, Si, etc., from the ash. Place a thrifty plant ina 
glass jar or box of carbonic dioxide and oxygen in the 
sunshine, and note. after a time, the dim.nished CO.. 
Put a plant full of flowers in a jar of air, in the night, 
and note the diminished O and increased CO,. Place 
a thermometer-bulb in a cup of moistened turnips or 
other small seeds, and mark the heat of germination. 
A gash in the trunk of a growing tree will show the 
watery sap oozing from the lower side upward through 
the wood, and the assimilated sap from the upper side 
down through the outer cambium or bast. 

23. Something may be done by a comparison of 
some of the principal substances, and an explanation 
of their more evident changes in assimilation and me- 
tastasis, thus (¢. g.): 


Plant food,— 
CO2, Hz0, CaSO,, ammonia salts, etc. 
Reserve products,— 


Starch, dextrine, inuline,  C6(H,O)s5 
Fruit-sugar, dextrose, lo:vulose, . ° Co(H20)e6 
H 


Cane-sugar, gums, (milk-sugar), 
Cellulose, Ww ber, . C:8(H20):5 

Acids,— 

Oxalic, acetic, malic, C,HoOs; Cit- 
ric, etc. 

CyoH:4N2; morphine, caffei 
icotine, CoH gO 5N ; ne, 

Albuminoids, protoplasm, C, H, O, S, P, N, in varying propor: 
tions, not well known, 

Essential oils, (turpentine, lemon), CioH is. 

Oil of garlic, CeHr0S. Oil of mustard, C,HsSN. 


Varieties. 


— Singing with the understanding is not confined to 
the village choir, A lad in one of our public schools 
lifted his hand to make a request. “Well, what is it?” 
inquired the teacher. ‘ Please may we sing ‘Come forty 
hundred miles away’?” “We have no such song,” 
she answered. “QO, yes’m, we have ; we sung it yester- 
day,” persisted the little petitioner; and by that time 
she discovered that he wanted the song, “Come forth, 
ye hunters blithe and gay.” 

— Ata school meeting on the frontier west, a por- 
tion of the district felt aggrieved because the school- 
house was used for public purposes besides the school. 
One gentleman moved to shut it up “to everything ex- 
cept the school and funeral occasions.” This being 
lost, another moved to “shut it up for everything ex- 
cept church purposes and such like.” Pending this a 
motion to adjourn being carried, brought matters i 
statu guo as in time past. 

— Many a boy has for years puzzled his brain to 
guess what is meant by “in the miz,” in the fourth com- 
mandment, “For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that é# the mis.” 

— A class in a village school in Massachusetts, some 
years ago, was reading an account of a visit to a lunatic 
asylum, in which was the following description of the 
ascent to the roof of the building: “He led him up 


through sundry es to the roof of the house.” A 

small boy, bright and active, rendered it thus: “He 

om him up through sua dry passages to the roof of the 
ouse,” 


— The same boy, on another occasion, amused the 
class by a quick answer to a hard question in geography, 
_ Which had gone round the class. The question was 
“Who inhabit the northeastern part of North Amer- 
ica?” The answer was, “ Esquimaux, a species of 
Indians.” The bright little fellow had labored faith- 
fully on that hard word, and had mastered it. His 
hand was impatiently gesticulating, ready to answer. 
As soon as the query was put to him, quick as a flash, 
with glistening eye, he announced, “ Esquimaux, sfices 
of Indians,” 

— In another school, after a series of questions upon 
latitude and longitude and directions of travel, the 
children were asked in what directions they could go 
from the north pole. After various answers had been 
given, one small boy, of Irish descent, was asked what 
he would do. “I’d shin up the pole, ma’am.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should directed 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, 


SOLUTIONS oF “ MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS.”—The 
answer to Problem I. in Tue Journaw of Feb. 15, is 
this: In every four years there is an excess of 5 days 
over even weeks : one day for every year, and an addi- 
tional day for leap-year. Hence, if in a given leap- 
year, Feb. 1, and therefore Feb. 29, is Sunday, on the 
next leap-year it will be 5 days from Sunday, or Friday. 
On the succeeding leap-year Feb. 1 will come 10 days, or 
what is the same, 3 days from Sunday. It can come 
on Sunday again only when, by counting by fives, we 
reach a multiple of 7,—i. ¢., 35. This excess arises in 
28 years, including 7 leap-years : 28 +-7 = 35. 

Twenty-eight is the ordinary interval, but 1700, 1800, 
and 1900, are not leap-years. One day of the excess is 
lost, and five Sundays in February can recur only when 
a multiple of 5 diminished by 1 is divisible by 7. 
Fourteen is the first such number, and 49 the second. 
From 1784 to 1800 is 16 years, and from 1880 to 1900 
is 20 years ; 14, then, has no meaning for us, and 49 is 
taken. This excess corresponds to 40 years, including 
10o—1, or 9 leap years: 40-+9 = 49. 

In the year 1752, by the change from Old Style to 
New, the equivalent of an excess of 10 days was gained, 


in the position of Sunday in the month, Subtract 10 
from 35. The remainder, 25, corresponds to 20 years, 
including 5 leap-years. Therefore 1756 is one number 
in the series. 

2000 is not reckoned as a leap-year, nor was 1700 in 
Old Style ; hence, between 1680 and 1708, as also be- 
tween 1976 and 2004 there is the regular interval 28. 


The following is a simple rule for solving Problem 
IL., relating to sides of triangles : 
Take the first two numbers in the middle column, 
2 and 4 (supposing these to have been found by experi- 
ment). Multiply the second number by 4, and subtract 
the first: 4 * 4—2—=14. This is the third number. 
Again, multiply 14 by 4, and subtract 4: 4 XK 14—4 
= 52. In general, if be any number in the column, 
the number above it, the next preceding, the 
formula is 
Pu (1) 
The formula for determining the area of a triangle in 
terms of its sides, is,— 
A= —a) (s — 4) (s—c), 
where a, 4, and ¢ are sides, and 
s= (a+5+0¢) 
Substitute —1 for a, pfor for 
and the formula becomes,— 
— 2)(P +2) 5 
Or, +2). (2) 
Having by (2) obtained the first two values of 4, we 
may calculate the value of the quantity under the vin- 
culum for the other values of 4 by (1) changing the 
letters. Put (2) in the form 
A=£V B, or A= £ B, 
Then the formula for B is,— 
By = (3) 


The values of B thus calculated are given below, op- 
posite the corresponding values of / - 


TABLE I. 

i ° 2 4 
6 4 2 6 
24 14 12 16 
go 52 5° 54 
336 194 192 196 
1254 724 722 726 
4680 2702 2700 2704 
17466 10084 10082 10086 
65184 37634 37632 37636 
243270 140452 140450 140454 
907896 524174 524172 524176 
3388314 1956244 1956242 1956246 
12645360 7300802 7300800 7300804 
47193126 27246964 27246962 27246966 
176127144 101687054 101687052 101687056 


Under the condition that 4 is an integer, the values 
of # must be even numbers, since it enters only into the 
factors ~, P— 2, and p-+-2, Either p—2 or 
must contain a factor 3, which shall make with the 
expressed a perfect square, 9. The quantities ( (ody 
and (/-+ 2) contain, then, the factors 3, 2, and 2. 


Then either one is divisible by 2, and the other by 


as one may see by considering the change thus produced | 
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6, or one by 12, the other by 4; and when these 
factors are taken out, the quotients must be perfect 
squares. Examine the columns headed and 2. 
The numbers of the first line are o and 4, divisible by 
12 and 4; the numbers of the second line are 2 and 6, 
divisible by 2 and6. 12 and 16 are divisible by 12 akd 
4; 50 and 54 by 2 and 6. The two sets of divisors al- 
ternate. 

ry result of division is given below, in columns 4 
and 


TABLE Il, 
a b d 
° I ° I 
I I I I 
I 4 I 2 
25 9 5 3 
16 49 4 7 
361 121 19 II 
225 676 15 26 
5041 1681 71 41 
3136 9409 §6 97 
70225 23409 265 153 
43681 131044 209 362 
978121 326041 989 571 
608400 1825201 780 1351 
13623481 4541161 3691 2131 
8473921 25421764 2911 5042 


The square roots of the squares in @ are put alter- 
nately in ¢ and d, and of 6ineand For convenience, 
these last four columns are copied below, and /# added, 
which is the series ¢ multiplied by 2, and is also our 
original series : 


TABLE III, 

ad e h 
I ) ex I I 2 
4 5 2 3 4 
15 19 7 II 14 
56 71 26 41 52 
209 265 97 153 194 
780 989 362 571 724 


3691 1351 2131 2702 
Formulas (1) or (3) will apply to each of these series, 
4X4—-1=15 


with change of letter. 
Thus, On = — 4X » 


The difference of two successive numbers in ¢ gives 

a number in @. 

On — €n—1 = 
In like manner from ¢ we get 

Or again, the sum of two successive numbers in ¢ gives 
d, and inf gives 4. The sum of all the numbers in / to 
a given line is the value of cin thatline. Very many 
other relations exist between these columns. For ex- 
ample : 

a, —34,—, = 

— Ayan 

Returning to B in Table I., divide that series by 4, 
and the series ¢ is obtained. The addition of success- 
ive numbers in ¢will give 2. Thus: 1-+-5=6, § +19 
= 24, 19 +71 =90. 

The series beginning 1, 6, 23, &c.; 1, 7, 27, &c.; 1, 
8, &c. ; 1, 9, &c., all obtained by the formula,— 

Yn = 49n—1 
Have an infinity of curious relations with the above 
series, and with each other. One example must suffice, 
From the series, 
I, 21, 83, 311, 1161, &c,, subtract the series 

20, 76, 284, 1060, &c. Divide this result- 
ing series by 4, and we have d, except for the break at 
the first number, 1. 

From the above these corollaries follow : 

Corollary J, The sum of any line across Table III., 
in the columns ¢, @, ¢, and f, is the number next below 
in 4,—é. ¢, the sum c+ d-+¢-+-/ gives the original 
series ; also, /—d--¢. 

Corollary JI. If the problem had been stated :—Find 
a triangle with integral area, whose sides differ by 2, 
3, 4, &c., the series in f would have 2, 3, 4, &c., times 
its original value, as below: » 


2 4 6 3 6 9 
6 8 10 9 12 15 
26 28 3° 39 42 45 


102 104 106 153 156 159 
Corollary III. Reversing the process by which the 
series f and 4 were obtained, will be another method of 


getting the original series, E, B, L, 


~ 
| 
| 
&c. 
i 
| 
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A ““Mammoth Cave” Reminiscence. 
BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


It having been my great good fortune to visit that most wonder- 
ful of the natural curiosities of our country, the “Mammoth 
Cave,”—an account of what befel me there, in the light of an ad- 
venture, may not prove uninteresting. A great deal has been 
written about this marvelous underground palace, wherein Nature 
shows us that her most beautiful possessions she keeps hidden 
from the glare of day; but neither pen nor pencil can create such 
a picture as the eye may see there, 

We were an appreciative crowd, nearly fifty in number, and 
were all inspired to the utmost with curiosity and right-down, 
hearty gladness, that the immediate coming hours were to reveal 
so much. Laughter and jest flowed abundantly, and you can well 
believe we had not a sleepy one with us that day. 


THE APPROACH TO THE CAVE. 


The approach, for some miles before we leave the cars, is con- 
spicuously marked by peculiar geological formations, and a curi- 
ous thrill rushed over me, when one of our number who had been 
there before, remarked, “We are now going over some portion 
of the Cave,”—while yet we were ten miles away from the entrance. 
I didn’t expect to fall through, exactly, but an emotion I cannot 
describe came over me. Presently the obliging conductor stopped 
the train for a moment, to give us an opportunity to see the 
famous “ Spouting” spring, and truly singular it was,—gushing up 
with great force out of the earth, turning over its whole volume 
like a bended arm, and disappearing again into the earth, probably 
to meander through some of the mysterious chambers of the Cave. 

But we soon reached the end of the car-route: from whence 
“ Jehu’s” family stage-coach carried us successfully over the seven 
miles of charming mountainous country which intervened, till we 
reached the hotel, and from which point we were to walk to the 
mouth of the Cave. As we drove up triumphantly to the door, we 
were greeted by sweet strains of music. I assure you every drop 
of my blood went tingling through my veins, as it burst upon us! 
Dinner being over, we made hasty preparations for our first trip 
in. As there are two routes, taking a day and a half to make both, 
visitors usually devote the afternoon of arrival to the shorter, and 
use the entire next day for the longer. 

We took with us three guides, one of whom had “been in and 
out before men” for twenty-eight years. I have since learned that 
* Old Matt.” has died. 

The entrance to the cave is suggestive of the magnitude of the 
whole thing, for I actually think a small church could be taken 
through it easily. When once in, our courteous guide gave each 
of us asmall oil lamp, lighted, and advising the “two-and-two” 
system, we paired off fo please him / 

THE STAR Cu AMBER, ETC. 

So much has been said, that it is not my intention to enlarge 
upon all the attractions, but I must mention a few. The short 
route takes in the gorgeous “ Star Chamber,” and had I not known 
that we were within its walls at exactly three o’clock of a bright 
long summer afternoon, I could have taken my oath anywhere that 
it was still, clear midnight, so perfect is the illusion! Our guide 
requested us to be seated, and then taking our lamps from us, he 
put them all out but one, and disappeared with it from our view, 
leaving us in a deeper than Egyptian darkness. As he told us the 
effect would be greatly enhanced if we refrained from speaking, 
we were silent, and soon in the lofty vault above our heads ap- 
peared the stars as they have shone for countless ages ; constella- 
tions came to view ; near the horizon we saw a comet ; and al! the 
shining eyes twinkled and blinked at us as stars forever will, 
till the illusion was complete. Now there floated over our en- 
thralled senses soft strains of music, and “ Sweet Home” spoke to 
our hearts as never before! How it lingered in its sweetness! 
Hundreds of miles from home, in the dusky caverns of the earth 
where is eternal night, there yet came to me those delicious strains, 
than which there is nothing sweeter this side heaven! I never 
had such emotions, never felt so weighed down with the sense of 
God's power, never felt more clearly His love! Even now it all 
comes back to me: the tears well up to my eyes, and the pure, un- 
earthly thoughts crowd into my heart as they did then! 

At length, however, this tension was relieved by the return of our 
guide, antl the members of the band, whose presence we had not 
suspected. We took a long breath, and were soon following friend 
** Matt.” on to other strange things. His custom was to precede 
us, arranged by couples as we were, and explain to us with a loud 
voice, which bounded and reverberated from the rocky sides. 
Sometimes it would be “Single file! pitfall to the right!” and 
then, of course, everybody wanted to see the pitfall, especially as he 
would light thin sheets of chemically-prepared paper and let them 
float down the abyss. AsI leaned, rather too far, perhaps, over 
the first of these, I was conscious of a restraining hand : suppos- 
ing it to be my companion, I inwardly thanked him, and drew 
back. The wonders of the “ Big Ship,” “ Giant’s Coffin,” several 
domes and avenues, the “ Fly Chamber,” “Bacon Chamber,” 

“Lake Lethe,” “ Natural Bridge,” “ River Styx,”—over which we 
crossed our sticks, to make good its title, having looked in vain for 

“ Cerberus,” — and the end of the short’ route, some three miles 

in, was reached. We then retraced our steps, but by ‘no manner 

of means could we Say weary ones, for one is so invigorated by 
the increased amount of oxygen in the air of the cave, that there 


is an added elasticity to steps as well as to spirits, and absolutely 
no fatigue is felt. ‘ 

We passed by the ruins of the houses, built rudely for some 
consumptives, who found the atmosphere as well as the tempera- 
ture, which is uniformily 59° the seasons round, apparently so 
favorable to their symptoms, that they seemed to have taken a 
new lease of life; but when, after five months, they left their 
strange home to return to the surface of the earth, they wilted like 
so many flowers, and scarcely survived the journey out! 

But our company was not an isvalid corps, and we reached daylight 
again at about six o’clock. A genial party in the evening, an in- 
vigorating and unbroken night’s sleep, and at eight o’clock next 
morning we were ready for our second trip. It was an exhilarat- 
ing sight, to say the least, our group: the ladies in their short, 
bloomer costumes, so much more comfortable, as well as “ proper” 
for the occasion; the gentlemen of the party with their suits as 
judiciously selected for comfort; the bright, happy faces of every- 
body ; the three guides, —one of whom was friend Matt., and 
the other two laden, the one with extra oil, lamps, etc., and the 
other with provisions, — for we were to dine in “ Washington 
Hall”; the lighted lamps; even the walking-sticks with which we 
were each and all provided; and last, but by no means least, the 


band. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


Bear with me, if I seem prolix, but there is an adventure, you 
know. The way was familiar till we came to the “ Giant’s Coffin,” 
and then, passing round instead of by that, our way was hence- 
forth new. By this time the sense of strangeness had worn off, 
and we began to show symptoms of recklessness. The faithful 
Matt. would not, if he could help it, have any accident befall, so 
occasionally his shrill voice would rise, “ Single file! pitfall !”— 
then we would crowd up to see, and there upon me, as the day be- 
fore, was the restraining hand! To-day I know it was sof my 
companion: who, then, was it! Once I turned quickly, and saw a 
figure, dimly, which retreated as I drew back, and I couldn’t then 
say but I was mistaken. 

For the benefit of those who have hitherto been incredulous as 
to the existence of the “ Bottomless Pit,” I can solemnly assure 
them it is no myth, but really is to be found in the Mammoth 
Cave! There has been a railing built around it, so that sight- 
seers might look into its appalling depths without fear or danger. 
Was there, then, any need for the restraining hand? but there, 
nevertheless, it was! No chance in the gloom to see to whom 
it belonged ; but just as surely as that gloom, it was there ! 

We drank from springs of limpid water, icy cold; and had a hard, 
slippery tramp through “ Purgatory” (will our friends who fear it, 
be glad to find it was no worse ?), And so the forenoon sped. One 
adventurer climbed up into the “ Pulpit,” seventy-five feet high, 
and announced “ services for the next Sabbath” from it! Services? 
yes,—but who should be the listeners? bats and crickets and liz- 
ards, not one of whom ever saw, or should see, the light of day! 
Absence of light makes absence of color,—and these creatures are 
white! Eternal absence of sound makes eternal silence,—and these 
crickets never chirp! 

Soon, too soon, came eating-time, for we were seeing too much 
to care to leave off even to eat. But “Washington Hall” was 
gained, and seating ourselves, not in chairs of state, but most 
comfortably on the ground, we partook bountifully of our savory 
viands. The meal was enlivened with speech and toast and song; 
and after a most pleasant hour we were ready for a fresh start. 


SOME THINGS OF NOTE. 
There are many, many things I should like to tell you of, but 
must content myself with barely mentioning them. The “Last 
Rose of Summer,” a magnificient formation in the center ceiling 
of one of the chambers, and most perfect in form, is about eight 
feet in diameter, of pure white, bud and flower and leaf, and in 
the glare of our lights, sparkling like countless diamonds! There 
is one room with the whole ceiling thickly studded with the most 
graceful formations of flowers, —all of the most dazzling white. 
The “ Rotunda” is seventy-two feet high, and is said to be directly 
under the dining-room of the hotel ; “Gorin’s Dome,” two hundred 
feet in height, and “Mammoth Dome,” two hundred and fifty feet 
high, and still enlarging ! 
The “ Fat Man’s Misery,” — which I must stop to tell you of, 
for I know you will ache all over till Ido! Imagine a tortuous 
piece of solid masonry, thirty yards long and three cet high, 
throogh which runs an aperture or seam in no place over over one 
foot in width, and nearly all the way of but from eight to ten inches, 
twisting and turning about in every direction, like a huge snake. 
The aperture is from top to bottom of this pile of immense stones, 
and was probably worn away, sometime, by running water. The 
passage through this iscertainly the fat man’s misery, and it is well 
named! Now imagine fifty people, some big and some little, 
starting, single file and sideways, to worm themselves through it! 
If one should start and get tired, he could sidle out and feel happy 
at the privilege ; but where numbers are coming after you, you 
can only persevere. Now, think of yourself well out of it on the 
further side, straightening up and taking long, inspiring breaths,— 
and don’t you think iat weli named, too,—“ Great Relief”! Yea, 
verily ! 
THE UNSEEN DANGER. 

I had unconsciously fallen somewhat to the rear, when I heard 
our guide’s voice; far ahead, shout out, “ Single file! terrible pit- 
fall to the right! Form and count!” ‘This was a trick of his to 


see if our number remained intact; so we began to count, each 
one in turn; ‘forty-nine’ was the magic number, and we had 
done it many times through the day, — but now there rang out 
clear, fifty! “Who's double ?” laughed Matt.; and some con- 
scious ones blushed, 

After this was settled, I, feeling I was too far back to hear intel. 
ligently, imprudently left my companion’s side, rusning to look 
down into the pit. Suddenly I was seized, and forcibly pulled 
back! The cold sweat started from every pore when I saw my- 
self standing on the very verge of the pif: one more step would 
have sealed my doom! What was the restraining power? 
Again that hand! 1 closed my eyes, and trembling in every limb, 
clasped it ; yes, it was a vea/ hand, but whose? As I opened my 
eyes to thank my deliverer, the hand was firmly withdrawn, and 
he again disappeared! It had become evident to me that my 
safety was of moment to somebody, and I began to inquire of the 
people round as to who this mysterious stranger might be. o- 
body had seen him 1 The danger past, many forgot all about it in 
the coming wonders, but not so I! 


ECHO RIVER. 

We were nearing “ Echo River,” and I knew we had seen noth- 
ing like it, ever. I wish it were in my power to paint this weird 
and almost unearthly scene adequately for you, but I can only 
clothe it in feeble words, and despair utterly of having you under- 
stand it as it was! The river is three-quarters of a mile in length, 
but very narrow, and we were to cross itin a boat, Odur large 
party was divided into three sets, one going ata time. One boat- 
load embarked, the band, meantime, being stationed about half- 
way over the river, out of sight. Soon there came to us over the 
still water,—oh, so stil] !—the softest music ; slow and soft it came, 
and the receding boat, with its living freight, going we knew not 
where. But after a little, happy shouts told us they were safe 
somewhere, and the boat came back for more. It was my privi- 
lege to go with the second party, and if my emotions in the “ Star 
Chamber ” were beyond expression, they were doubly so here. I 
could not reconcile myself to the idéa that we were a party of 
pleasure-seekers merely, drinking carelessly in beauty after beauty, 
like so much old wine, and to be forgotten as speedily. No: a sure 
vision of the heavenly opened to me there; I saw the glorified 
spirits on the other shore ; I heard angelic harpings; I felt the free 
dom and buoyancy of a disembodied soul; I saw the dear ones 
behind, who sent us yearningly, yet most lovingly, on our untried 
journey; and I was, emphatically, for the time being, out of my- 
self ; it will never be any more real to me than it was then! 

All arrived safely at last on the other shore, and we proceeded 
on our way. The “ Rocky Mountains”; the “ Lover’s Leap”; 
“Shelby’s Dome”; “ Silliman’s Avenue ”; “Ole Bull’s Hall”; 
an endless variety of most beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, 
and a succession of marvelous sights in the greatest profusion, till 
we had traveled nine miles inward, — then the nine miles to be re- 
traced. What! eightecn miles in one day? Could we do it? 
Remember, our party comprised old and young’ indiscriminately, 
but it remains for me to record that not one faltered, not one pair 
of feet refused its willing office, not ome heart that quailed before 


its self-imposed task ! 
ON THE RETURN. 


We took autographs, by the dim light of our lamps, on the 
quiet shores of “ Echo River ”; we gazed at the fish in its liquid 
depths, who could never give us back glance for glance, for they 
are more than blind, they are eyeless! Doth not God admirably 
adapt everything to its needs and demands? We improvised a 
meeting, and offered hymns of praise, whose melody waked the 
echoes ; and much that was said merited a lasting record, for we 
had among us some of the finest intellects in our country. 

One little incident is worthy of ‘note, as showing the political 
proclivities of the party conc/usively. During our. passage over 
the river, we had to pass through a few yards of low-lying rock, so 
low that it almost hit us as we bent to- our lowest altitude. In the 
very middle of the passage, some determined spirit, who was de- 
sirous of knowing how strong the Republican element was, 
shouted out, “All the Democrats please stand!” If any were 
among us, they certainly repudiated their principles then, /or 
no one stood ! 

We cast our shadows on the high, dome-like walls, and so 
sharply defined were they, that no very vivid imagination might 
readily fancy that a party of Brobdignagians were upon us; we 
sent messages in the “ Whispering Gallery”; we sat down in the 
“Old Man’s Chair”; we looked, appalled, at the place where a 
beautiful lady was found insane, after being separated from her | 
companions only twenty minutes, — so sudden and peculiar is the 
effect of the deathless silence and the impenetrable blackness ! 
We climbed up almost impossible stairs, and then, farther on, 
down others; we visited the “ Whirlpool,” and everywhere, in 
every possible place, the mysterious hand was present. I became 
quite dependent on its ministrations before the day was through, 
but never, by any chance, a glimpse of the face ! 

It had come to be slightly exciting as to who or what my shad- 
owy attendant could be, and I was not able to tell why I should 
always be absolved from participating in the common danger. So 
the hours passed, and we were near the entrance on our way out. 
Soon we felt the tremendous current which is the breathing of the 
cave, and we knew that, practically, our day’s work was done. 


We had accomplished our eighteen miles, with as little sense of 
fatigue and discomfort as one would experience with Jeas than 4 
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two or three miles walk on ¢erra firma; and we found ourselves 
once more out in the bright August sun at six o’clock. 
SOBER REALITIES. 

But what a transition! We dropped, panting, on the green- 
sward, for our lungs had become so inured to the deep, solid 
breathing necessary in the cave to adapt themselves to the extra 
oxygen and only fifty-nine degrees, that it was impossible, all in a 
minute, to collapse to seventy-five degrees! 

So there we sat, and, once more, the hand! This time its owner 
was visible to us all, and many were the curious glances cast at 
him as we remembered the various circumstances connected with 
him. But he took no heed, yet again he put out that guiet hand, 
which I remembered so gratefully, for one more ministration, and 
gave me a fine specimen of gypsum flowers and leaves; much 
handsomer than any we had found. I took it, feeling the warm 
touch of his fingers as I did so, and thanked him most heartily, 
certainly expecting that now, assuredly, he would speak to me. 
But his lips framed no words, and bowing His head gracefully, hé 

I have his present still, and sometimes, but for that, I could al- 


most believe that my mysterious friend was indeed one of the “Genii 
of the Cave,” who, for purposes beyond mortal ken, was revealed 
aloneto me! Surely, it is an “o'er true tale,” and any other so- 
journer there may be as kindly and tenderly watched over as was I. 


: Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE PIPING FROG. 


Naturalists call him Hylodes pickerengii. He belongs to the 
“ tree-toad ” family, and as he lives well in confinement and eats 
insects, he is a most interesting denizen of the fernery. I made 
the mistake with the first I ever caught, of keeping them in an 
aquarium covered with gauze, in which they did not flourish well, 
but since discovering that they are arboreal rather than aquatic, I 
have found no difficulty in selecting their home. In the spring the 
piping frog seeks the vicinity of some pool of water for the pur- 
pose of depositing its eggs. Iam inclined to believe that they 
are attached to plants, above the water, as I have never found 
them in any of my “ mud-puddle studies.” It is also probable that 
the young pass through their metamorphosis very quickly, possibly 
swimming about in the water for a day or two, 


The skin changes color like the chameleon, but its scale of vari- 


ation seems to be limited in comparison with that long-tailed 
cousin’s. The tints are all brown and apparently capricious, no 
explanation in connection with diet, exercise, or mental disturb- 
ance being at all apparent. No constant color seems to attend 
the production of the piping noise. 

Frogs have no diaphragm and no ribs, Their breathing is car- 
ried on solely by means of the abdominal muscle and the hyoid 
bone. The hyoid bone being moved upward and forward, the 
pharynx is filled with air through the nostrils. These are then 
closed by the tongue, and the air forced into the lungs by the back- 
ward and downward motion of the hyoid bone, whence it is ex- 
pelled by the action of the abdominal muscles, 

The tongue of a frog is fixed in front and free behind (‘‘ So’s to 
slap out quick onto a fly,” says my favorite little Arab). When 
the breath is forced quickly out past the tongue the skin under it 
is distended, and the free end of the tongue, hanging in this little 
chamber, is forced into vibration. The notes of the different 
species of frogs and toads are all formed in the same way, and de- 
pend for their pitch and equality on the size ef the resonant cham- 
ber and the flexibility of the edge of the tongue. The bull-frogs 
thick tongue and big “gular sack” produces a heavy base note, 
while our little piping friend, with a delicate thin tongue and a re- 
sonant space not half as big as a pea, produces a chirp away up 
in the highest octave. : 

Hylodes pickerengii is.hard to catch. I have never had more 
than five in confinement at once, but a wide-mouthed net might 
possibly secure a good many. A thorough study of its metamor- 
phosis would be of great scientific interest. © WALTER Hoxie. 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Stipulation.—F¥ ormerly the seller of land passed to the purchaser 
a straw (stipula) as a representative of the property and pledge 
for the fulfilment of the bargain. This was usually preserved 
with the deed. 

Blackguard.—In olden times the palaces of kings and seats of 
nobles were not so well nor so completely furnished as now, and 
hence when any of the nobility exchanged one residence for an- 
other, all kitchen utensils, kettles, pots, pans, etc., were taken 
with them. The servants who rode in the cart or wagon with 
these articles were called the “ Black-guard.” From being applied 
to a class of persons who, though menials, might have been honest 
and well-disposed, it has come, with us, to be applied to a low and 
Scurrilous class of persons. 

“The schoolmaster abroad.” —“ No orator of modern times has 
been more successful than Lord Brougham in embalming signifi- 
cant phrases in the popular memory, In a speech on the elevation 
of Wellington, a mere military chieftain to the premiership, 
Brougham said, —“ Field-marshal the Duke of Wellington may 
take the army, he may take the navy, he may take the great seal, 
he may take the mitre, I make him a present of all of them, 
Let him come on with his whole force, sword in hand, against the 


constitution, and the English people will not only beat him back, 
but will laugh at his assaults. In other times the country may 
have heard with dismay that ‘the soldier was abroad.’ Tt will not 
be so now. Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can do noth. 
ing in this age. There is another personage abroad,—less impos- 
ing in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster 
és abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.” ; 

“Hobson's choice.” — One Tobias Hubson, who kept a stable at 
Cambridge, Eng., adopted the rule that his horses should be let in 
regular order, as they stood on entering the stable, — the one 
nearest the entrance to be taken first, and so on, no customer be- 
ing gratified in any preference he mighthave. ‘“ Hobson’s choice” 
must be his, 

“ Quicker than you can say Yack Robinson.” —A volatile fellow by 
the name of Jack Robinson, was wont to drop in upon his friends 
and neighbors, and dodge off again without giving them time to 
speak his name. 

Shilly-shally.—This expression indicative of indecision is said 
to be a corruption of “Shall I, shall'1,” Some rhymster thus 
gives it: ‘Cheer up your hearts, your spirits rally, 

And ne’er stand fooling, ‘Shall I, shail I ;’ 
But budge, jog on, bestir your toes,— 
There hes the way, follow your nose.” 

“He's cut a Dido” :—implying sharp practice, It is said that 
Dido, a queen of Tyre, fled from that. city on the murder of her 
husband and settled in Africa, where she built Carthage, Want- 
ing land, she bargained for as much as she could surround with a 
bull’s hide, etc. This she cut into fine strips, and so encompassed 
a large amount of land. 

“He's caught a Tartar.”—In some battle between the Russians 
and Tartars, a private soldier of the Russians called out, ‘ Cap- 
tain, I have caught a Tarter.” “ Well, bring him along,” said the 
capta’n, “ Ay, but he won’t let me,” said the soldier. The fact 
was, the Tartar had caught him. So when a man undertakes to 
overreach another, and gets taken in himself, it is common to say, 
“ He's caught a Tartar, this time.” 

“Kick the bucket.” — One Bolsover having hang himself to a 
beam while standing on a bucket, completed the work by kicking 
away the bucket. “ He kicked the bucket,” and so died. 


—- 
USAGE DECIDES. 
With regard to grammatical questions there is one authority,— 


. usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et pes warms 
—Hor. Ars Poelica, vv. 71, 72. 


—usage, which is the arbiter and the judge and the legislator of 
speech. 

One class of expressions over which usage asserts her control, 
is referred to in the following paragraph : - 


“ From their signification many adjectives are not susceptible of 
comparison. Here belong all whose intensity can be neither in- 
creased nor diminished, particularly those which express temporal, 
local, and numerical relations, as YEARLY, SQUARE, SECOND; or re- 
late to material, possession, or origin, as WOODEN, PATERNAL, 
FRENCH; and also those which in themselves express the highest 
measure of the idea, or are negative definitions, INFINITE, ETER- 
NAL, IMMENSE, CONSUMMATE, OMNIPOTENCE, BOUNDLESS, etc, 
Yet here an abstract rule is not without limitation [ is pervasive], 
The superlative degree particularly, in spite of the censure of the 
grammarians, is employed to strengthen the meaning of the 
positive, and there are not wanting comparatives even, which 
seem to mock at the literal apprehension, Cf. A PURPLER 
beverage (Byron). Once BLOODY mortals, —and now BLOODIER 
idols (/d.). Lest the dead under the sod, In the land of 
strangers should be “LONELY! Ah me! I think I am LONE- 
LIER here (Longfed/low). My CHIEFEST entertainment (Sheri 
dan). The grave shall bear the CHreFestT prize away (&y- 
ron) The PERFECTEST herald of joy (Shakespeare). Hail! Di- 
VINEST melancholy ! (Afi/ton). You DIVINEST powers (Ofway). 
I am the falsest, VERIEST slave (/¢). I'm the veRrtEsT fool (Long 
fellow), When deeds are wrought which well might shame Ex- 
TREMEST hell (WAsttier). I live and die unheard with a MOST 
VOICELESS thought (Byron). No discord in the three, But the 
MOST PERFECT harmony (. liow). In descending compari- 
son: The Roman friend of Rome’s LEAST MORTAL mind (/d.). 
Nothing is more frequent than the use of CHIEFEST, EXTREMEST, 
which yet the grammarians in their narrowness (Engherzigkeit) re- 
ject. Zheir province is to grasp the manner in which the living 
speech conceives, rather than to stake out bounds to it.”—(Eng. Gram. 
v. E. Matzner, 2te Auf. Erste Theil, S. 299 ) 


How very often this some narrowness, of which Matzner speaks, 
is found in teachers also; and what is MORE IMPOTEN7 than the 
combined efforts of grammarians and teachers together ; for usage 
yields to them not one tittle. 

In like manner Mr Ambrose (see JouRNAL, No. 116, p. 185) 
has stumbled. He requires of speakers and writers a literalness 
utterly foreign to the genius of our language, or indeed of any 
other. Perhaps hardly a page of literature can stand the criticism 
of strict literalness. The rules of criticism are to be developed 
from pure logic just as little as from one’s inner consciousness. 
By a comparison of varying usages and of the measure and the 
place of their prevalence, must be determined what is authorized 
usage. Authorized usage is to be accounted for, and especially to 
be interpreted. There is no superior power that can condemn or 
controvert it. Authorized usage and a true psychology are neces- 
sarily in harmony. 

Now, if Mr. Ambrose choosés to run a tilt ata windmill, I do not 
know that anybody is morally required todo more than warn of 
the consequences, him and others thus inclined, But it is not 


clear that Mr. Ambrose has any show of an argument, from pure 
logic in his favor. 

Mr. Ambrose understands that “a grammatical error” is 
“a corrécterror.” Mr, ‘Epes Sargent employs the expression 
“ grammatical error” todenote the errors of grammatical text-books, 
just as by LEXICAL ERRORS we mean THE ERRORS OF LEXICONS, 
or by BIBLICAL DISCREPANCIES we mean THE DISCREPANCIES OF 
THE Bis_e. This scarcely differs from the usual significance of 
the affix -AL, as VERBAL DIFFERENCE, a difference of words only ; 
ORAL INSTRUCTIONS, instructions of or by the mouth; the ver- 
NAL WARMTH of the sun, warmth belonging to spring-time, As 
-AL denotes BELONGING to, GRAMMATICAL ERRORS just as legiti- 
mately means ERRORS OF THE GRAMMARS as errors of the ideally 
perfect science of grammar, and it much more naturally means the 
former. Strict logic finds here, then, nothing to condemn. 

Commonly, however, by grammatical error is meant an error 
grammatically, or with reference to some principal of grammar. 
Whether or no there is any logical error in so employing this ex- 
pression, its reception in this sense authorizes it. But there 
is no logical error here. In the relation of BELONGING To is in- 
cluded functional action, and one office of grammar is to deal with 
errors against its laws. Thus the expression A GRAMMATICAL 
ERROR may, even according to strict logic, mean an error which 
falls under the jurisdiction of grammar. 

Mr. Ambrose would deny the propriety of the expressions Loc- 
ICAL ERRORS, PHYSIOLOGICAL ERRORS, TOPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, 
GEOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, etc, This denial, carried back to its ger- 
minal principles, involves the reception of the axioms: Vo word 
can have more than one distinct meaning. No word can be subject 
to transition from one meaning to another. No word can in differ- 
ent connections denote different varieties of one general relation. 
Are these necessarily axioms of pure logic? Are usage and logic 
to this extent at loggerheads? Rather has not language a perfect 
logic? and are not the axioms of this logic to be deduced from 
usage ? 

Mr. Ambrose asks again, “ Can we conceive of false truth or a 
correct error ?” ‘There are expressions of truths which, held to a 
strict literalness, are false; and there are errors in form to which 
some subscribe for substance of doctrine, so interpreting them 
that, in their view, they become correct. But this is aside. 

If Mr. Ambrose thinks he made oat a shadow of an argument 
by the combinations “false truth ” and “correct error,” itis a case 
of illusion or self-deception. Mr. A. wrote, “ We understand that 
an expression, if strictly grammatical, is correct. Then, if such 
be the case, can there be such a thing as a correct error? 

. « to say ‘grammatical error’ would be to say é¢rue error or 
erroncous truth.” Now if these sentences mean anything, they 
show that Mr. A. thinks that GRAMMATICAL means grammatically 
correct, t. €, correct according to grammar means this only, means 
this always. Then a GRAMMATICAL QUESTION is the same as a 
grammatically correct question, by which interpretation, “ Then, if 
such be the case, can there be such a thing as a correct error?” 
is not a grammatical question; for it does not accord with the 
living usage of the language to employ BE in the present temporal 
relation. But, Is Ir FAIR WEATHER TO DAY? is a grammatical 
question; for it is a question stated with grammatical correctness. 
Also, A GRAMMATICAL DISPUTE is a grammatically correct dis- 
pute, having no necessary relation to any particular class of sub- 
jects. Such are the absurdities in which narrowness of view in- 
volves. 

With regard to “the statement which calls forth the use of the 
word,” if Mr. Sargent’s assertion about the Potential Mode is re- 
ferred to, this is in form true, and in essence false. The forms 


classed in the grammars as potential have no common distinctive 
modal property, and hence do not constitute a mode. There is, 
then, no potential mode. But outside of the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, and imperative forms, there are personal forms whieh have a 
common distinctive modal property; and hence the implied reduc- 
tion of the personal forms of the English verb to these modes is 
erroneous. 1. D. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE iN SCHOOLS. 


Almost everything is at times made a hobby, and to a large ex- 
tent is shorn of its best results, and in some cases becomes even 
a nuisance. One of the good things abused just now, is the study 
of English literature, The methods commonly pursued are pre- 
posterous. The objects made immediate, should be allowed to 
wait, and to come in as remote results. 

The true injroduction to literature is Jiterature itself. Let some- 
thing be selected for reading, the excellences of which are largely 
appreciable by the class. Let the exercise be mainly rhetorical. 
Let oral comments be given, illustrative, explanatory, elucidative. 
Bring the class into sympathy with the writer. With this newly- 
awakened feeling let them read and reread, but not too many 
times at once. Expression will thus be brought into harmony 
with sentiment: the soul of the reader will feel with the soul ef 
the writer, In this reading the class will have learned much about 


the author. .At its close as much more can be required as is 
thought desirable ; but do not yet make the young reader analyze, 
if you wish to instil a love of literature. Two or three consider- 

works thus read will impell. the perils extending his acquaint- 
ance with literature ‘in after life, if anything will avail ‘for this. 
To this later period let much reading of critical reviews and his- 
tories of literature be deferred. How absurd to attempt to crowd, 
even a summary of what belongs to a life-work and a life-pleasure 
into the hours of school-days, otherwise cumbered with too numer- 


ous and various studies, I, D, 
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this arrangement, we may expect a delegation of teach- 
ers at Montpelier from Montreal and Quebec, and they 
will be cordially welcomed. 


THE present number completes the fifth volume of 
THE JouRNAL. We recognize gratefully the generous 
patronage that the educators of the country have ex- 
tended to us. It has been our endeavor to make the 
paper of service to the cause of education. Our adver- 
vertising columns also attest the value placed upon THE 
JourNAL by publishers, and those who furnish the ma- 


| terials for supplying all grades of schools with the nec- 


essary auxiliaries for school work. Our aims for the 
future are to make our paper of still greater service to 
those interested in the progress and improvement of 
educational work in America. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE METRIC BurREaU.—This 
meeting has been called in conjunction with that of the 
American Institute, at Montpelier, in order to accom- 
modate the large number who are members of both or- 
ganizations, and desire to attend both meetings with only 


-80/onz journey from home. The meeting will be held on 


Thursday, July 12, and will be devoted very largely to 
the best methods of teaching the system as developed 
in other countries and by leading American educators. 
The addresses will be fully illustrated with cabinets of 


Boston, Mass., June 21, 18777. 


——_ = 


The Week. 
— President MacMahon has, by his extraordinary 
message demanding the dissolution of the French 


school apparatus. Short addresses, papers, and dis- 
cussions by prominent teachers, designed to aid as 
much as possible those who have had little experience, 
will occupy the sessions, morning and afternoon, The 


admirable programme of the American Institute, with 


chamber of deputies, produced an agitation unprece- the provisions for entertainment, free return tickets 


dented in the history of legislative bodies. 

— From private sources we learn that the Exposition 
of Paris for 1878, will probably be postponed on ac- 
count of the war, and the political agitation in Europe. 

— The brave and heroic Montenegrins have achieved 
a decisive victory over the Turks, and driven them 
ftom the soil, leaving 2,000 Moslems hors du combat. 


— The Russo-Turkish news is quite meagre. The 


throughout New England, and the excursions, etc., which 
have been announced, will, it is thought, induce a very 
large attendance of the members and others interested. 
Fuller announcements will be given in the next number 
of THE JOURNAL. 


The Value of Imports. 


No one will, I think, be found to deny that no course 


armies in Europe are occupying opposite banks of the|can be more suicidal, or at any rate more destructive of 
Danube. It is uncertain when the Russians will ad-|all real progress to a country or an individual, than a 
vance. In Asia the Russians are still besieging Kars.| policy of isolation. The depths of individual or na- 
Skirmishes are frequent, but no decisive battle has yet|<ional consciousness, may permit a considerable amount 


been fought.. 


of evolution ; but there must inevitably come a time 


— The czar is reported to be dissatisfied with the| when the individual productive power 1s exhausted, and 


neutral position of England. 


when a new vigor must be infused into the organism 


— The sixth annual exhibition of the drawings made from some foreign source, or it will lose, if not its own 


by the pupils of the public schools of Massachusetts, is 
now open at the studios of the Normal Art School, in 
Boston. They show marked progress in this depart- 
ment under the general direction of Prof. Walter Smith, 
the State Director. 


Our readers who desire to preserve THE JOURNAL 
are reminded that we furnish binders for the paper for 
$1.25 each. Persons ordering the binder to be sent by 
mail, will send 25 cents additional to pay the postage. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held in Louisville, Ky., 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of August. We invite 
the attention of our readers to the programme found 
under the head of State Departments. Further an- 
nouncements of details will be made in Tue JourNAL. 
as arrangements are completed. 

Tue attention of our readers is called to the fact that 
an excursion has been planned from Montpelier to 
Montreal, over the Vermont Central Railroad, at half 
rates of fare for the round trip, The excursion rates 
will be extended to Quebec, which will add about $2.50 
to the trip, and the total cost from Montpelier to Mon- 
treal and Quebec, will be not far from $7.50, Full 


vitality, at least all power of reproduction or of creation. 
The great periods of growth and vigor in our literature, 
have not followed those in which the English speaking 
people have been confined to intercourse with each 
other, but those in which some foreign war has brought 
them into intercourse with some new life-force ; and 
had it not been for the crusades, possibly the voice 
which was that of “ eleven silent centuries,” might never 
have been heard at all, or might have counted more 
centuries in its title. . 

We are ready to admit this fact with regard to the 
mental life of nations and of individuals. Year by year 
our tariff yields to the principle of free trade, and in 
America we have always been ready to welcome the 
emigrant to our shores for the sake of the new vigor he 
brings. Our late exhibition at Philadelphia was only 
an index of our faith as a nation, and as a part of the 
civilized world, in imports and exports; i. ¢., in “the 
circle of eternal change,” which is the life of nations as 
well as of nature. 

But we seem to be unable to apply the same reason- 
ing to our educational institutions. Our colleges and 
universities fill their professors’ chairs almost uniformly 
from their own graduates, or, at any rate, they decidedly 
prefer to do so. And our great cities establish and 
support normal schools, in which they train girls who 
have been educated in their schools for teachers, and 


particulars will be given in our issue of June 28, By 


then they make it obligatory upon the committee to ap- 
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point no outsiders till their own graduates are all pro- 
vided with places. In this way, the schools come to be 
looked upon somewhat in the light of an eleemosynary 
institution which, grateful for the patronage these girls 
have bestowed in attending the schools, rewards them 
for it by a salaried place. 

One might possibly find one root of this evil in the 
effort which has been made to have these normal 
schools large, and which thus has turned out a large 
number of newly-fledged teachers, who, having been led 
to expect a place and means of support therefrom, now 
stand waiting and expectantly dissatisfied. Evidently, 
it is not worth the while of the city to pay large sums 
for the education of its teachers, unless it uses these 
teachers afterwards, But what is the result? Into all 
the vacant places crowd the young girls just out of 
school, natives of the place, and with the narrow pride 
and self-gratulation which they almost inevitably feel in 
the merits of their own city, their own normal schools, 
and their own teachers. They have had no chances 
for comparison, and placed as they are generally in as. 
sistants’ places in a well-organized graded school, their 
view is still more narrowed to the work of one class 
which, though differing in faces every year, must every 
year do nearly the same work, according to the schedule. 
No place could be worse for a girl who has real teach- 
ing and executive power, and desires to use and de- 
velop it, than one of these class-rooms. Much better 
for her, as far as her future career is concerned, would 
it be to go away to a district school in a country town, 
where she may learn to know of what stuff she is really 
made, and develop her power by a sense of real respon- 
sibility. Better still could she go out of her own State, 
even, and learn how provincial is her knowledge, and 
how small an arc even her own wonderful city subtends 
in the great and unknown world, 

But let me speak of the evils to the schools, for the State 
is of more importance than the individual. Howcan itbe 
but that in such an arrangement all the evils of any system 
should not be year by year intensified ; that a process of 
crystalization should take place which should fix the 
status of the schools so that nothing short of a revolution 
should be able to change them? But the negative side 
of the evil is that, whereas these large cities should be 
centres of attraction to the best and most proved edu- 
cators from all other places, those experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers from other places who might and would 
infuse a new life into the schools, and clear some of 
the spider-webbed and dusty windows to let in new 
light, are practically shut out from the vacant places. 
It is true that the examinations are open, but a teacher 
of years of successful experience, who has more honor 
and reputation in her profession, must very urgently 
desire a place in any such city to consent to put her- 
self on a level with the young girls fresh from the nor- 
mal school drill, in a test examination on questions pre- 
pared by the committee of the same city. Teachers for 
the higher grades ought not to be selected in that way. 
The schools suffer the most, for the best teachers who 
have learned their business by years of practice are 
sought elsewhere, and the schools of the cities are filled 
by inexperienced girls, who know only the methods of 
the schools into which they come. 

This is only one side of the question, I am aware, but 
it will do no harm to state it. I do not think that I 
have exaggerated the evil tendency of the practice, or 
that the results are not now painfully apparent in many 
a place. If some system of exchange could be devised 
by which the city normal school graduates should be 
sent to country schools, or to far off schools for a year 
or two, the proved teachers put into the vacant places 
in the city, and the country girls brought to the city for 
training, a new vigor would at once make itself felt. 
This might not be practicable, but surely there must be 
some improvement which is practicable, on the present 
system. Anna C. BRACKETT. 


— Teachers, be patient ! vacation is coming. 
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On the Nature of Play. 


I have already discussed, in these columns, the ques- 
tion of Americanizing the kindergarten, in a friendly 
spirit, although believing firmly that Froebel’s theory 
and practice, if fairly tried, will be found nearer the 
true standard than any other system proposed for the 
first education of children. Experiments will be valu- 
able even if they teach us only negative lessons, and 
instruct us Only as to the practical limits of the applica- 
tion of a doctrine. 

In order to rightly estimate the pedagogical bearing 
of the kindergarten theory, it is requisite first to under- 
stand the true function of play in the bodily and mental 
development of the child. : 

The necessity for physical exercise in the growing 
organism is well understood, and its nature and limits 
generally prescribed rationally. But the exercise of 
the will, and the mode of its training, are not so well 
understood. It is essential to have periods of repose 
for the body ; something similar is demanded by the 
will. There must be repose from its tension, The 
question of rest through alternation of studies, is also to 
be considered in this connection. All vigorous action 
involves the tension of the will. Calisthenics, or gym- 
nastics, demand an exercise of the will quite as much 
as mental arithmetic. The alternation from mental 
arithmetic to calisthenics is, indeed, not much of a re- 
lief to the child ; for the chief activity in both is that of 
attention. So, to pass from intellectual training to 
moral or esthetic training, is likely to give no relaxa- 
tion to the will. All training in school is accomplished 
through the will. Moral training is will-training sar 
excellence, and esthetic training is a training. of the 
senses into a perception of rhythm and harmony, and 
must be accomplished by the energy of the pupil, ex- 
erted to transform his mere inclination into obedience 
to prescribed forms, (¢. g., the form of the new piece of 
music he is trying to learn). acta 

It is said that one gas is a vacuum for another. But 
one liquid is not a vacuum for another. One energetic 
training does not furnish rest and relief for another. 
What is common to all species of training for culture, 
whether of body or of mind, is an earnest fixing of the 
attention on some external method or form. There 
must be a forcing of the faculties of the mind or of the 
muscles of the body, into some prescribed routine of ac- 
tion, All such endeavor is wearying. It is worse than 
wearying : it is a partial abnegation of the selfhood of 
the individual: he renounces what he likes, gives up 
his special inclination, and makes himself for the time 
being a tool or an instrument for the realization of a 
purpose that lies beyond his immediate pleasure. If 
this is continued without relaxation, it will soon de- 
velop into a mechanical, non-spiritual drudgery. The 
slave is a drudge because what he does is for another, 
and he finds no subjective gratification or satisfaction 
in his toil. 

The refuge from this lies in play, at least as far as 
the child is concerned. For the grown-up person, it 
ought to be found in the various forms of art, music, 
literature, the drama, and the plastic arts. For the 
child, esthetic art demands yet a special preparation ; 
and it is, therefore, not so much a relaxation as a sub- 
ject for the training of his will. Even music,—we know 
how persistently the child must practice the scales and 
mechanical exercises before he can sing or play in an 
acceptable manner. 

In play, the child cuts loose entirely from prescribed 
tasks, and giving scope to his fancy, becomes to the ex- 
tent of his ability, creative. He gratifies his instinct to 
subdue natural things and realize his will upon them. 
He makes practical experiments upon whatever comes 
within his reach, to ascertain his faculties and powers, 
and the limit of resistance which things offer to his 
Pleasure. He makes and breaks, builds up and de- 
Stroys ; his negative activity is as essential as his con- 
structive activity. His play contains in it a developing 
germ. As soon as he has exhausted an object on its 


positive and negative sides, i. ¢. as soon he has learned 
to use it and destroy it, his interest in it dies away, and 
he seeks a new plaything. Each plaything is a type of 
some human instrumentality. Just as each nursery-tale 
contains the worn-down boulder of some myth dating 
from beyond a former drift period in human culture. 
From type to type the child proceeds from the empty 
formal playthings to more concrete and useful ones, 
until at last his instinct for play gives way to serious 
interest in practical life. 

Wherein precisely does play differ from the serious 
occupation of later years? this has already been inti- 
mated in previous statements. In practical life,—the life 
of the individual in civil society, — each one works out, 
or elaborates, some general product, not for his own 
exclusive direct use, but for society. Through barter 
or exchange he obtains from the community all the 
other products necessary to him, by means of the single 
product that he creates or helps at creating. Practical 
life is, therefore, a profound meditation, wherein each 
man lives for others, and in turn gets his food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, through their labor. If he relied upon 
his own toil exclusively for what he enjoyed, his enjoy- 
ments would be fewer in number than those of Robin- 
son Crusoe, or of the savages with whom he contended, 
For Robinson Crusoe’s life was made possible by the 
tools of civilization saved from the wreck, and even the 
rudest savages live in tribes, and the life of the individ- 
ual is devoted to the safety of the tribe, in order that 
the tribe may in turn protect and nourish the individual. 
But the meditation involved in society is far too deep 
for the child to grasp. Its circle of return to the in- 
dividual is too large for him to compass with his intel- 
lect. It is by combination and division of labor that 
man has really subdued nature, and proved the might 
of spirit. But to place the child at once in this system 
of industry, is to place him where all his endeavors ap- 
parently serves others, and not himself. Therefore, by 
such treatment, he is prevented from developing in 
himself that feeling of selfhood and individuality which 
is essential to the development of character. He is 
made a drudge, and will continue one. But in play he 
realizes in an immediate and direct manner his inde- 
pendence ; he does not act for or through somebody 
else, but he realizes his own selfhood in his activity. 
The development of different types of play, as the child 
grows to youth, and the youth to manhood, consists in 
the gradual change from mere immediate or direct ex- 
ercise of childish personality upon things, to the exer- 
cise of power on what yields enjoyment only through 
the participation of others. This leads to active inter- 
est in that complete mediation which is found in the 
currents of civil society. 

Play is itself educative. But its very character as play 
is destroyed the moment that any serious purpose is 
connected with it, or any ulterior object introduced into 
jt, for that introduces the very mediation, the lack of 
which distinguishes it from work. 

The utilization of play by forming it into a system of 
education is, therefore, very liable to founder on this 
rock. Regular system is the antithesis of play. Play 
must be not only constructive but also destructive. If 
the latter phase is lacking, there is found wanting the 
very psychological movement in which consists the re- 
alization of independence, and the development of the 


feeling of self. In destroying, the ego feels its negative | garte 


might, —its power of abstracting, of clearing up and 
removing obstacles ; without this it never arrives at 
spiritual independence. 

Were the kindergarten to ignore this point, it would 
be liable to become a very bad system of suppressing 
what is most valuable in childhood. But the kinder- 
garten does not fail in this direction ; its guidance of 
play into prescribed forms is, in fact, a suitable transi- 
tion from the purely spontaneous play of childhood into 
the forms of sober industry and usefulness, The disci- 
pline of the primary school is not so stiff and formal as 
that of the grammar school, But mild as it is, itis a 


very abrupt and harsh change from the nurture of the 
family, and the child may be so affected by the shock 
as to suspend the healthy growth of individuality. 

Were the kindergarten intended as a substitute for 
the self-education of the child in his spontaneous efforts 
at play, it would evidently mistake its own function. 
The use which the mother is expected by Froebel to 
make of the gifts, is an excellent auxiliary in the child’s 
development, though it would be a poor substitute for 
his own unaided play. The goal of education is to dis- 
cipline the youth into self-sacrifice for others, and the 
renunciation of caprice and mere pleasure for rational 
ends. The child at the start is an irrational animal ; 
his own pleasure is to him the highest law. Education 
must awaken in him a consciousness of reason as the 
highest law, and make obedience to reason his second 
nature. But education must not do this so suddenly as 
to dwarf his individuality by the suppression of all per- 
sonal interest on the part of the child. It must, rather, 
develop the child through his self-interest from caprice 
toarational will, The truly educated man does the right, 
but not mechanically ; he does it through insight into the 
truth of it, and hence he feels personal interest in it. 
An example of education conducted so as to crush in- 
dividuality, may be found in the system of any oriental 
nation. 

But, on the other hand, if too much concession is 
made to play, and to the child’s caprice, in our systems 
of education, the child may fail to learn that paramount 
respect for the rational which is essential to civilized 
life. Hegel says, “ Education through play is liable to 
result in the evil, that the child learns to treat every- 
thing in life in a contemptuous style.” Play cannot be 
utilized in such a way as to secure the culture that comes 
from earnest, hard work. Neither can sober work alone 
suffice for the growth of the child into the man, 

Let the child be protected in his spontaneous play, 
as the necessary basis for self-activity and strength of 
character. Let the transition be made from this to the 
strict discipline of the school by means of the kinder- 
garten,—all of whose methods and appliances are those 
of the conversion of play into work, and of the repres- 
sion of the phase of destructiveness which predom- 
inates in the rudimentary stage of play. In the kinder- 
garten, play is restricted to prescribed limits, The 
games shall be these, and not those, at this time ; or if 
one pupil is allowed to choose, the others must wait for 
their turn, and not assert the right of the strongest. 
Again, the gushing hilarity of the child is repressed in 
the kindergarten, and he is not allowed to shout or give 
way to extreme impulses. Everywhere he meets limits 
gently restraining him, but not entirely repressing him. 

It is the misinterpretation of the tendency of the 
kindergarten which has led to the opposition of many 
respectable educators, The enthusiasts for the kinder- 
garten have sometimes lacked discrimination, and have 
presented its claims for attention as based on the fact 
that the child is left by it entirely to his natural im- 
pulses without external restraints, Some moreover lay 
great stress on the paradisaical character of the child’s 
nature. ‘To the wise educator nothing is more certain 
than that the child is an animal with the possibility of 
reason, ‘The family, with its powerful system of nur- 
ture, has tried its hand on the child, with more or less 
effect, before he comes to the school. If the kinder: 
n does not aim to transform the naturalness of the 
child (his rvea/ habits, desires, and impulses) into the 
ideal of reason, it has no aim iach, respect, 

mM. T; Harkis: 


— John S. C, Abbott died in Fair Haven, Conn., June 
17, in the 72d year of his age. His name and works 
are familiar in almost every household in America. 
From early manhood he held the pen of a ready writer. 
But we think his memory will be best perpetuated by 
his work as an instructor, in the varied walks of teacher 


and Christian minister. His life was one of great en- 
joyment and usefulness, not so much on account of his 


greatness as his goodness, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mas. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF Dia- 
LoGuEs AND ScHoot ENTERTAINMENTS, are sogmamed to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and ign that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.] 


THE CHINESE DAMSEL, 
(Adapted from Miss Yonge.) 
Persons REPRESENTED: Lucy, a /ittle English girl. Ba-BEE, the 
Chinese Damsel. K1-H1, Ba-BER’S maid. 

Scene: A Chinese sitting-room. A low table, on one side of which 

sits LUCY; on the other, BA-BEE ; both facing the audience. 
(Znter Ki-u1, with dainty tea-cups and saucers. Into cach cup she 

puts a ball of tea-leaves, and pours hot water. 

Ba bee.—Ki-bi, is tea ready? 

Xi-hi.—Yes, mistress. 
Ki-HI sets cups oma tray of lacquer-work and hands it to LUCY. 

Ba. BEE /anguidly fans herself. 

Lucy.—Thank you! (A pause of a few seconds.) 

Ba-bee.—Is it not good? 

Zacy.—It must be! you are the real tea people. But I was 
waiting for sugar and milk. 

Ba-bee.—That would spoil it; only outer barbarians would think 
of such a thing! And, ah! (Looking at Lucy's feet.) I see you 
are one! See, Ki-hi, what monstrous feet ! 

Lucy.—They are not bigger than your maid’s. Why are your’s 
so small ? 

Ba-bce.— Because my mother and nurse took care of me when I 
was a baby, and bound them up so that they might not grow big 
and ugly. 

Lucy.—But wouldn’t you like to walk without tumbling down ? 

Ba-bee.— No, indeed! Me, a daughter of a mandarin of the 
blue button! You are a mere barbarian to think a lady ought to 
walk. Do you not see that I never do anything? 

Xi-hi—Look at her lovely nails. 

Lu2y.—I think they are claws; do you never break them? 

Ba-bee. — No; when they ate a little longer I shall wear silver 
shields for them, as my mother does. 

Lucy.—And do you really never work? 

Ba-bee, (Scornfully.) — 1 should think not! I leave that to the 
common folk, who are obliged to work. Come with me and take 
a peep through the lattice, that you may see my father is far above 
making his daughter work. (Aa bce is supported by Ki-hi ; they 
go to one side and gaze out) 

Lucy.—lIs that sleepy-looking yellow man your father ? 

Ba-bee.—Yes. There he sits, with his mustachios hanging down 
to his chin, and his pigtail to his heels, and the blue-dragon em- 
broidered on his breast, watching while they prepare the hall for 
dinner. 

Lucy. (Laughing.)—Oh! how funny he looks! 

Ba.bee, — For dinner there will be a stew of puppy dog, and 
another of kittens, and a bird’s-nest soup. 

Xi-hi.—And then the players will come and act a part of the 
** Nine Nights Tragedy,” and we shall look on through the lattice. 

Ba-bee.—Ah! father is smoking opium that he may be serene 
and in good spirits. 

Lucy.—The smoke makes my head ache. 

Ba-bee.—Ah! that is because you are a mere outer barbarian. 
Now, Ki-hi (Speaking very languidly.), 1 am exhausted; lead me 
out to the sofa. (Exit Ba-bee leaning on Ki hi and fanning herself 
lazily. 

Lucy—How odd it all seems! What a languid creature she is! 
“Now, Ki-hi, 1 am exhausted”! (/msitates the manner of Ba-bee) 
Ob! I’m glad I’m not a Chinese damsel. I wonder how bird’s- 
nest soup will taste! —and stewed puppy! Oh, dear, what food! 
(Re-enter Ki-hi.) 

Xi-hi.—Will barbarian lean-ee on Ki-hi? 

Lucy. (Laughing.) — “ Lean-ee on Ki-hi!” No, indeed! we 
American girls know how to walk alone. Show me the way, Ki- 
hi, and I will lean-ee on myself. (Z%ey go out.) 
CostuMES.—BA-BEE should be dressed in rich garments of Orien- 

tal style. See the pictures on p. 40; also the illustrations painted 

on Japanese fans. ‘The hair should be combed back tight, 
and fastened with pins and ornaments. 

to Ba bee, but not so 

Lucy.—Pretty visiting suit for a little girl. 


PROPERTIES.—Table; stools; tea-cups and saucers; Chinese fans, 
vases, screens, and lanterns. 
SUGGESTIONS.—The success of this piece will depend much u 
the noveity of the costumes. The effect may be heightene 
furnishing the stage with some articles suggestive of China, ool 
as vases, gay-paper lanterns, and screens. 


* This pretty dialogue is from W. H. Venable’s “‘ School Stage,” published by 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. We have praised this book before, 
and we praise it again, and we shall continue to praise it, every time we speak of 
t And we shall speak of it every time that teachers ask us where they shall 
fiod the very best collection of juvenile plays. The price is $1.25. Send to the 
publishers as above, or to the editor of this department. 


— She mounts her chariot in a trice, 
Nor would he stay for no advice, 
Until her maids, that were so nice, 
To writ on her were fitted.—Drayton. 


NATURE'S TEACHERS. 
(For a little boy and girl.) 


BY ELLEN 0, PECK, 


Gird.—I had a dream, last night, brother, 
A strange, bright dream of you; 
You were walking by my side, brother, 
In the grove mong the violets blue. 


Boy.—Ah, what did you dream of me, sister, 
As I walked in the grove with you ? 
What strange, bright dream did you have of me ; 
Perhaps it may come true. 


Girl.—'Twas of us both; I dreamed, brother, 
That wherever our glad feet trod, 
The flowers sprang up in our happy way, 
And smiled from the mossy sod. 
And they whispered sweetly, in tones so low, 
We listened as we stood, 
But the only words we gathered from them 
Were the single words, “ Be good!” 
Boy.—That was a strange dream, indeed, sister, 
That flowers at our feet should talk. 
But perhaps, if we listen, such tones we shall hear 
In the paths where we often walk. 


Girl.—Yes, mother. has told me oft, brother, 
That the birds and flowers we love 
May teach us lessons of beauty and light, 
And whisper of angels above. 


Boy.—Come, then, let’s §° to the grove, sister, 
The birds and flowers to see, 

And listen fur voices to tell us of good 
That may come to you and me, 

Both.—We will go to the woods for a lesson to-day, - 
Not a book will we try to read, 

For the birds and flowers shall our teachers be, 
And they shall our footsteps lead. 


GREETING SONG* 
(For graduates.) 


BY C. R. BALLARD. 


We come with song to greet you all; 

Our hearts are glad, and bright our Hall: 

So list our glee, our merry glee ; 

Smiling faces let there be. 
We'll sing for you our songs to-day, 
While our school-life glides away. 
Chorus.—So merry be our Greeting Song, 
While we our tuneful voices swell. 
Hold! hold! the merry strain prolong,— 

So glad of all our joys to tell. 


We come from school-room, warm and bright, 
Where learning sheds its genial light : ’ 
Where youth, engaged in eager strife, 
Gathers stores for busy life. 
We'll show for you our gifts to day, 
While our school-life hastes away, 
Chorus.—So, cheerful be our Greeting Song, 
While we our tuneful voices swell. 
Hold! hold! the cheerful strain prolong,— 
So pleased of all our gifts to tell. 


We come to speak of patient toil; 

Of harvest gleaned from rugged soil : 

Our thoughts, in plain and ficting dress, 

Clearly, freely to express. 
We'll speak for you our words to-day, 
While our school-life ebbs away. 
Chorus.—So, thoughtful be our Greeting Song, 
While we our tuneful voices swel 
Hold! hold! the thoughtful strain prolong,— 

So free, of ali our toils to tell. 


We come, alas! a smitten band, 

For parting hours are near at hand; 

And saddened with the thought so drear,— 

“ Nevermore to gather here”! 
We'll act for you our parts to-day, 
While our school-life dies away! 
Chorus.—So plaintive be our Greeting Song, 
While sadness weaves its mournful spell ! 
Hold! hold! the plaintive strain prolong,— 

So sad of all our griefs to tell! 


* Adapted to the music of “ Greeting Glee,’”’ by J. C. Baker of ‘ The Bakers.” 


THE ECHO. 
(For two classes of little children.) 


BY P. F. DEMOTTE. 


One class recites the stanaas, the other gives the echo, from a little dis- 
tance, or from behind a screen. 


Class.—We’ve a little speech to make; 
Let us, though your time we take, 
Make it. (Zcho.) Make it! 


Class.—W ould you like our speech to hear? 
Can you, if we’re loud and clear, 
Hearit? (2cho) Hear it! 

Class.—If you have a child to love, 
Sweetest gift from God above, - 
Loveit. (Zcho.) Love it! 

Class.—1f you have a word to say, 

That will cheer some sad one’s way, 
Say.it. (Zcho.) Say it! 

Class.—If you have a song to si 
Bright and happy hoaghee io bring, 
Sing it.’ (Zcho.) Singit 1 

Class.—If you have a book to read, 

Full of lessons you should heed, 


Read it. (Zcho.) Read it! 


Class.—If you have a truth to teach, 
That some tender heart may reach, 
Teach it. (Acho.) Teach it 


Class.—If to others you can do 
4 as they should do to you, 
oit. ( cho.) Do it! 
Class.—If you have the power to be, 


What the dear Lord loves to see, 
Be it. (Acho.) Be it! 


Class.—We now your kind attention thank, 
And each one says along our rank, 
Thank you! (&che.) Thank you! 


TREE SONG. 
(State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., graduating class of May 7, 1877.) 


BY ALICE GUERNSEY. 


(Air.—“ Rain upon the roof.’’) 
Nurtured by the glowing sunshine, nourished by the cooling 
showers, 
With its rootlets striking deeper through the golden summer hours, 
May our tree grow strong and steady, gaining life and strength anew 
From the sunltght and the shadows, from the raindrops and lhe 
dew. 
Heart-affections cluster round it, tender memories weave a spell, 
Binding us forever closer to the haunts we love so well. 
Alma Mater! loving mother! gratefully we give to thee 
Thanks and blessing as we gather underneath our trysting tree. 


VACATION IS COMING. 
(Fora little boy.) 


The last day has come, and vacation is near, _ 

We welcome its coming with right good cheer, 

We love our school-room and school-mates gay, 

And our teacher’s face to greet each day. 

But boys are made up in a way just so, 

They cannot forever choose study, you know. 

So with the best wishes to all our mates, 

We shall bid adieu to our books and slates. 

To you, dear teacher, for patience and care, 

May vacation of good things bring a large share. 
*O joy to you all, vacation is near,— 

When school is excused, let us give a round tom. ‘, 


— Among the helps to primary teachers, the “ Literature for Lit- 
tle Folks,” by Elizabeth Lloyd, is among the loveliest and the best. 


| With it the teacher may begin, with the youngest primary class, 


the study of English literature, and the practice of composition- 
writing. It opens with simplest selections, but passes on to those 
of much higher grade, and from the best authors, Each selection 
is followed by questions on the poem, its meaning, and its author- 
ship. Then follow simple spelling lessons, word-compositions, 
and blank fillings. One of the selections is : 


SUPPOSE,—By PHEBE Cary. 


Su , my little lady, 

Your doll’ should her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red 

And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a juke, 

And say you're glad ‘twas pow by 
And not your head, that broke? 


Suppose you're dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown ? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without ? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
s very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest, 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 
Will it tire you less while walking 
To say, “ It isn’t fair ?” 
And wouldn’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 
And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet? 
Suppose the world doesn’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
ill be altered just for-you ? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
‘Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? . 
And this is followed by the Review: Does envying ever mend 
things? “What is the best thing for us to do when things are disa- 
greeable? What is the best way to learn a hard lesson? What 
can you tell us about Phebe Cary? In the table of authors the 
scholar finds an answer to this last question. 
The price of the book is fifty cents. Send to Sower, Potts < 


Co., Philadelphia; or to the editor of this department. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1877. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held in Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, the 14th, 15th, and 16th of August, 1877. 

A meeting of the board of directors will be held in the room of 
the president, Louisville Hotel, on Monday evening, August 13, at 
8.30 o'clock. 

TUESDAY. 

10.00 A. M.—General Association,—1. Opening Prayer. 2. Ad- 
dress of Welcome. 3. Response by the president. 4. Music. 
5. President’s annual address. 6. Appointment of committees; 
miscellaneous business. 7. Music. 

12.00 M. — Department of Higher Instruction. — 1. Paper: 
The Study of English, as Introductory to the study of Latin and 
Greek; by Prof. Thomas R. Price, University of Virginia. 2. 
Discussion of the same. 3. Paper: American revision and adap- 
tation of foreign Text-books; by Prof. Caskie Harrison, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 4. Discussion of the same. 

1.30 P. M.—Zlementary Department.—1. Opening address by 
the president. 2. First Lessons in Reading, illustrated by a class 
of Infants ; by Miss Lydia D. Hampton, Louisville, Ky. 

8.00 P. M.—General Association.—Paper : Silent Forces in Ed- 
ucation ; by Prof. J. F. Blackinton, East Boston, Mass, 2. Dis- 
cussion: Should the Kindergarten be engrafted on our Pablic- 


School System. 
WEDNESDAY. 


goo A. M.—Department of Normal Schools. 

30.30 A. M. — General Association. —1. Opening Prayer. 2. 
Music. 3. Paper: .Relation of the Preparatory School to the 
College; by Prof. W. R. Webb, Culleoka, Tenn. 4. Paper: The 
Relation of the College to the High School; by Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, secretary State board of education, Massachusetts. 5 
Discussion of these papers. 

12.30 P. M. — Department of Higher Instruction. — 1. Paper: 
The Place of English in the Higher Education; by Prof. A. B. 
Stark, LL.D., Russellville, Ky, 2. Paper: The Dormitory Sys- 
tem; of Prof. Charles H. Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2.00 P. M.— Department of Elementary Schools.—1. Paper: Ori- 
gin and Growth of my Kindergarten Experience, with its natural 
antecedents ;—my Experience as Trainer of Kindergarten Teach- 
ers in this country, with illustrations of the work of the latter; by 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, New York. 2. Paper: The Kindergarten (its 
use and abuse) in America ; by Prof. John Kraus, New York. 

3.30 P. M.— Department of Superiniendence. 

8.00 P. M.— General Association, — 1. Paper: The Study of So- 
cial Economy in Public Schools ; by Prof. Maurice Kirby, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 2. Paper: Limits of Education; by Prof. W. R. 
Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. 3. Discussion. 

THURSDAY. 

900 A. M.— Department of Normal Schools, — 1, Discussion : 
Should Normal Schools be Exclusively Professional Schools ? 

10.30 A. M.— General Association, — 1, Opening Prayer. 2. 
Paper: Educational Interests of Texas; by Dr. Rufus C. Burle- 
son, Waco, Texas. 3. Discussion: The Educational Wants of 
the South, 4. Paper: Why Drawing should be taught in Com- 
mon Schools; by Prof. L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, Ohio. 5. 
Discussion of the same. 

12.30 P, M.— Department of Higher Instruction, — 1. Paper: 
The Class System; by Rev, Noah Porter, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn. 2. Paper: The Elective System of Studies with reference 
tothe Oid Education and the New; by Prof. W. Leroy Brown, 
Nashville, Tenn, 3. Discussion of these papers. 

2.00 P. M.— Department of Elementary Schools. — 1. Paper: 
Moral Training in Schools; by Prof. R. H. Rivers, Pulaski. 2. 
Paper: by Prof. Z. Richards, Washington, D.C. 3. Paper: The 
Essential Idea of Elementary Instruction ; by Prof. W. E. Crosby, 
editor of the Common School, Davenport, Iowa. 

3-30 P. M.— Department of Industrial Education. 

8.00 P, M.— General Association. — 1. Paper: Educational Re- 
formers in Hungary in the 17th and 18th Centuries ; by Professor 
Felméri, Kolozwar, Hungary. 2. Reports from the several States 
and Territories represented. . 


RAILROADS AND HOTELS. 

On account of the unsettled condition of railroad fares, it has 
not been possible to make any general arrangements for reduced 
rates. The round trip ticket by steamboat (including meals and 
berth), from Cincinnati to Louisville and return, is $5.00. ‘Tickets 
by rail at the same rate, The Louisville Hotel will receive mem- 
bers at $2.00 a day, two persons occupying one room. Single 
rooms will be charged $2.50 to $3.50, according to location. 

Officers of the National Edusational Association.—M. A. Newell, 
Precident, Baltimore, Md.; W. D. Henkle, Secretary, Salem, 
Ohio; J. Ormond Wilson, Zreasurer, Washington, D. C. 


VERMONT. 

New HAvEN.—The spring term of Beeman Academy, at New 
Haven, closed on Friday, the 8th inst., with a public examination 
and exhibition, Three of the four graduates go to Middlebury 
College, and one to the University of Vermont. 

LTNEY, — The anniversary exercises of Troy Conference 
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Academy at Poultney, occur June 24-27. Annual sermon by 
the principal, Rev. Martin E. Cady, Sunday, June 24. Ex- 
amination Monday and Tuesday; address Monday evening, by 
Rev. Geo. J. Brown, of Troy, N. Y. Exhibition Tuesday evening. 
Address by Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, Mass., followed by 
graduating exercises, Wednesday, June 27. Reception at the 
academy, Wednesday evening. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—The seventy-third commencement 
of the University of Vermont and State Agricultural College will 
occur June 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28. The baccalaureate discourse by 
the president. Alvah Hovey, D.D., president of Newton (Mass.) 
Theological Seminary, will give the address on Sunday evening, 
the 24th, on the anniversary of the Society for Religious Inquiry 
The oration will be given on Tuesday, the 25th, by Hon. Robert 
S. Hale, LL.D, of Elizabethtown, N. J., and the poem by S. S. Cut- 
ting, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. The examination for admission 
to the university will be at the college rooms on Thursday, June 
28th, at 9 a.m. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

‘— The number of students at Phillips Academy, Exeter, is 205, 
an increase of 23 since last year. 

— Hon. J. W. Patterson, so long identified with the cause of 
education in the State, is chairman of the legislative committee on 
education. © 

— We have received the prospectus of New Hampton Com- 
mercial College. It gives all necessary information for those pro- 
posing to attend such a school. 

— The fifty-fourth anniversary of the New Hampton Institution 
will occur June 25-28. Monday evening, Rev. H. F. Wood will 
deliver a sermon before the Y.M.C. A. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day will be devoted to the examinations of the various classes. 
The prize declamations by the middle and junior classes occur 
Tuesday evening, at 8 o’clock. Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorrimer, of 
Boston, will deliver an address before the Literary Societies at the 
same hour, Wednesday evening. On Thursday forenoon, at 9 
o'clock the exercises of the graduating class will take place. 
There will be a re-union of the alumni at 3:30 p. m., and the anni- 
versary concludes with a promenade concert in the hall, in the 
evening. 

— Mr. Cornish, who has been for two years the successful prin- 
cipal of the Peterborough high school, has resigned. The next 
term of school will be under the charge of Mr, Tilton, a class- 
mate of Mr. Cornish, and also a graduate of Bates College. 

— The programme for commencement week at Dartmouth is as 
follows: Sanday, June 24, baccalaureate sermon by the president ; 
address before the Christian Fraternity, by the Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, of Brookline, Mass. June 25, prize speaking. June 26, 
examinations for admission to college, — candidates assemble at 
Culver Hall; at 3p. m., class day exercises; at 8 p. m., anni- 
versary exercises of the Scientific Department. June 27, 8 a, m., 
meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Philosophical Hall ; 
10:30 a.m., inauguration of President Bartlett ; 2 p. m., meeting 
of the alumni in the chapel; 8 p. m., concert by the Boston Cadet 
Band. June 28, 10.00 a. m., exercises of the graduating class; 2 
p. m., alumnidinner; 8 p.m., trustees levee at Culver Hall. Atthe 
alumni meeting, special notice will be taken of several distin- 
guished jurists recently deceased. Hon. J. E. Sargent, of Con- 
cord, and Hon. Harry Bingham, of Littleton, have already been 
engaged to speak of Hon. Joel Parker and Hon. Ira Perley, and it 
is expected that Judges Redfield, of Vermont, Shepley, of Maine, 
and perhaps others, will be noticed by other speakers. 

— The closing exercises at Tilden Ladies’ Seminary were 
opened on Sunday morning by Rev. Cyrus Richardson, of Keene, 
who preached the annual sermon. On Tuesday evening a vocal and 
instrumental concert was given, under the direction of Misses Lucy 
P. and Louisa M. Graves,and S.H. Johnson. The rhetorical ex- 
ercises will occur on Wednesday evening, followed by an address 
by Gen. John Eaton, Jr., LL.D., Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Hon. Lyman G. Hinckley, of Chester, Vt., 
and Rev. S. J. Bryant, of Hartford, V., were the examiners. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WESTFIELD.—The eleventh triennial meeting of the Westfield 
Normal School will be held on Thursday, June 28. Rev. E.G. 
Beckwith, of Waterbury, Conn., will give the triennial address, 
The past and present members of the school will meet in Normal 
Hall at 4.00 p.m. At 7.30 the various class meetings will be held, 
and a social re-union will be held at 8.30 p. m., and conclude the 
exercises of the day. This year closes the connection of Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson with the school, as its principal, he having been 
elected secretary of the Mass. Board of Education. 

WELLESLEY.—The nineteenth concert at Wellesley College was 
given on Friday evening, June 15, by the pupils, under the direc. 
tion of Charles H. Morse, professor of Music, Miss A. Louise 
Gage, teacher of vocal music, and Miss G. E. Randall, teacher of 

0. 
a A. Littlefield, Esq., recently of Harvard Col- 
lege, and principal of the Center School, Malden, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of public instruction of that town, and will 
enter upon his duties July 1. 
SourH HADLEY. — The catalogue of Mount Holyoke Female 


Seminary for 1876-7 shows the whole number of pupils to be 262: 


44 in senior class, 31 in senior middle class, 73 in junior middle 
class, and 114 in junior class. The fall term begins Thursday, 
Sept. 6, 1877, when pupils are admitted. None under 16 are ad- 
mitted to the junior class, and it is recommended that they be 
17 or 18. ‘s‘hey should be 20 years of age to enter the senior 
class. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The graduating exercises of the largest class 
that has left Mowry and Goff's School took place Thursday morn: 
ing June 14th, in Music Hall, in the presence of a large audience. 
Many of the essays were exceedingly well written and delivered, 
and the military drill was admirable. An interesting programme 
of exercises followed, by the graduating class. A Latin salutatory 


was given by Benjamin Baker, Jr. The usual class exercises fol-. 


lowed. The choir sang the chorus, “ Steadfast be, O Fatherland.” 
At the conclusion of the chorus, the prizes for good conduct and 
proficiency were awarded to the scholars in each department. A 
large number received engraved testimonials, and to the following 
gold medals were awarded: Roscoe Wilson, Benjamin Barker, Jr., 
W. B. Ballou, Knight C. Richmond, Winthrop W. Brownell. 
The prizes were presented by Mr. W. H. Mowry, principal of the 
school, and each recipient was greeted with hearty cheers by the 
audience. An essay on the “ True End of Education,” with the 
valedictory, was delivered by E. Curtiss Davis, after which the 
diplomas were presented to the graduating class. Rev. J. W.Col- 
well pronounced the benediction. 

NortTH Kincston, — The public schools in Wickford closed 
week before last, after having been in session three months, with 
appropriate exercises. The grammar department was taught by 
Mr. Frank E. McFee, a graduate of Brown University ; the inter- 
mediate department by Miss Jennie Johnson, a graduate of Lap- 
ham Institute; and the primary department by Miss Alice Bab- 
cock, of East Greenwich, 

Norwoop.—At a special meeting, held recently at the railroad 
depot, for the purpose of electing a committee to obtain plans, 
etc., for a new school-house, capable of holding forty or sixty 
scholars, Messrs. N. D. Pierce, Ormond Cook, and Benbridge 
Eveleth were chosen, to report at a future meeting. 

East GREENWICH. — The public school year in district No. 1 
closed June 8, with an exhibition, The exercises consisted of 
recitations, readings, dialogues, pantomimes, a drama, and music. 
An orchestra of five pieces supported the singing, and gave vari- 
ous selections. After some remarks by Mr. C. Sheffield, severing 
his connection with the school, a scholar, Miss Mary E. Cole, 
stepped upon the stage, and in behalf of the pupils of the gram- 
mar department, presented Mr. Sheffield with a handsome volume 
of “The Works of Lord Byron.” This was evidently a genuine 
surprise, and a few grateful words were all that the recipient could 
find to utter. Ata meeting of the taxpayers of district No. 15 
June 13, a committee was appointed to make plans to select the 
site for a new school. 

— At the Johnson town meeting, June 9, Cyrus Walker was 
elected superintendent of public schools. 

— At the Smithfield town meeting, June 12th, the salary of the 
superintendent of public schools was fixed at $50 for the ensuing 
year. The salary of the school committee was fixed at $50 each 
for the ensuing year. The expenditures during the year for public 
schools were $4,637.71. 

— At the Exeter town meeting, June 5, Elisha P. Phillips was 
elected superintendent of public schools, and William B. Tilling- 
hast member of the school committee for three years. An appro- 
priation, equal in amount to the sums received from the State, 
was made for the support of the public schools, and the school 
committee directed to divide the same equally between the several 
school districts. 

— The regular monthly meeting of the Pawtucket school com: 
mittee was held June 11th. Bills to the amount of $280.57, and 
teachers’ salaries to the amount of $2,372, were approved and or: 
dered paid. The present school term closed on the 29th inst., and 
the next term commences on September 3d. 

— Dr. Talbot, having removed from Warren, has resigned his po- 
sition on the school board, and Rev. Edward F, Clarke has been 
chosen in his place. 

— The annual examination of the State Normal School will 
occur on Monday, June 25, and the graduating exercises on Tues- 
day, the 26th, from 10 to 12 a.m. 

— The New England Normal Musical Institute, at East Green- 
wich, under the able direction of Prof. E. Tourjee, will open its 
fourth session July 25 to August 22. This institute is intended to 
furnish the very best facilities for musical and literary culture to 
all persons who desire to prepare themselves to teach all 
branches of these departments. The list of lecturers and in- 
structors includes the ablest talent in the country. For circular, 
giving full particulars, addres E. Tourjee, Music Hall, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT, 


New Haven.—The commencement of Yale College will be in- 
augurated by the delivery of the Townsend orations by six mem- 
bers of the senior class, in competition for the DeForest. Medal, 
on Friday, June 22. President Porter will give the baccalaureate 
sermon in the Battell Chapel on Sunday morning following. On 
Tuesday the exercises of the Sheffield Scientific School, and an 
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address by Clarence King, Esq., director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. The meeting of the alumni will occupy Wednesday 
morning, and the afternoon will be devoted to the anniversary ex- 
ercises of the Law department, with orations by three members of 
graduating class, in competition for the Townsend prize, to be 
followed by an oration by Hon. J. D. Cox, of Toledo, Ohio. On 
Thursday, the 28th, the commencement will be held in the Center 
Church. Graduates of other colleges and other guests will dine 
with the President and Fellows in Graduates Hall. The President 
will give a reception for graduates and other invited guests with 
ladies, in the Yale School of Fine Arts. 

At a late meeting of the board of education, the committee on 
schools was instructed to inquire and report on the expediency of 
adding to the high school course of studies such as may be neces- 
sary for the preparation of scholars for college, and to ascertain 
the probable additional expense that may be necessary. 


NEW YORK. 

Cuiinton.—The sixty.fifth commencement of Hamilton College 
will occur next week. The baccalaureate sermon will be preached 
on the 24th, by the president, Samuel G. Brown, D.D., LL.D., 
and the address before the Society of Christian Research will 
follow by Rev. Norman Seaver, D.D., of Syracuse. The exercises 
will continue through the 28th, when the regular commencement 
exercises will occur. The annual oration before the Hamilton 
alumni will be given by Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, LL.D., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on Wednesday evening, and the annual poem will be 
by Rev. James H. Ecob, of Augusta, Me. 


. 


NEBRASKA. 

— Hon. S. R. Thompson, superintendent of the public schools 
of Nebraska, announces an Institute and County Teachers’ Con- 
vention, to be held at Plattsmouth, from the gth to the roth of 
July, inclusive. The topics announced are of vital interest, and 
the meeting will be of great practical benefit to the educators of 
the county. 

— There will be a District Institute held at Grand Island, com- 
mencing Monday, June 18, and continuing two weeks. This is for 
the western counties and those not attending the other Institutes. 
Examinations will be held at the close for first, and second-grade 
State certificates. 


MINNESOTA. 

Winona. —The salaries of the teachers of the public ‘schools 
are to be reduced fifteen per cent. 

STaTE UNIVERSITY.—The commencement exercises took place 
on the 7th inst. Sixteen were graduated, —13 gentlemen and 3 
ladies, Nine take the degree of bachelor of arts, three bachelor 
of science, three (iadies) bachelor of literature, and one bachelor of 
architecture. 

State Railroad Bonds. — These bonds were issued by the State 
in 1860, to aid in the construction of five contemplated lines of 
railroad. The company failed, the State took possession of the 
roadbeds and franchises of the companies, and then added an 
amendment to the constitution providing that the bonds should 
never be paid except by a direct vote of the people. Since that 
time Minnesota has enjoyed the unenviable reputation of having 
repudiated a debt which she had placed herself under every obli- 
gation to pay. By the action of the last legislature, a compro- 
mise measure is brought before the people, upon which they are 
to vote at a special election on Tuesday, June 12. By this propo- 
sition, about fifty per cent. of the bonds, principal and interest, is 
to be paid. Most of the holders of the bonds have significd their 
willingness to accept this compromise, and the proposition is sup- 
ported by the press of the State, with few exceptions. What the 
people will do, I do not venture to predict, but hope they will act 
favorably. 

Locusts.—1 have been endeavoring to gain such information as 
would enable me to make an intelligent statement of the locust 
problem, but with only partial success. A few facts, however, may 
be stated. While they seem to be working eastward at present, 
their eastern limit is near the eastern boundary of Faribault 
county. West of that, in certain localities, they are appearing in 
great numbers. In other localities few are to be seen. Prob- 
ably, on account of the coolness of the spring, they are hatching 
later than usual, The people, having becume acquainted with 
their habits, are taking advantage of that knowledge, and making a 
vigorous war upon them. As the locusts are as yet wingless, and 
gitted with a wonderful agility of hopping, they fall an easy prey. 

They can be driven like sheep. One means of destruction is to 
_ drive them into a heap of straw and then burn them. Another 
means of destruction is to catch them in a “ hopper dozer ” and 
then burn them. This isa new invention, and consists of a piece 
of sheet-iron of any convenient length, from two to sixteen feet, 
turned up at both ends and the back-side from six inches to a foot, 
and usually a couple of inches in front. The width is from two 
to three feet. The inside is covered with coal-tar, The coal-tar 
answers a double purpose. When the locust falls into it, he 
cannot well or, if he does, being covered with the tar, he 
will soon die. As this is dragged over the ground, the locusts 
from the front jump into it, and thus assure their own destruction. 
That this method of warfare may be made a success, I have no 


IMPORTANT MEETING IN HAMPSHIRE CO., MASS. 


The meeting of school officers at Belchertown, on Saturday last, 
the first under the new departure of the board of education, 
was attended by committees and superintendents from nearly every 
town invited, and resulted in the permanent organization of the 
Eastern Hampshire School Committees’ Association. The offi- 
cers of the association are, Prof. W. B Graves, of the Amherst 
Agricultural College, president; C. S. Robinson, of Ware, vice 
president; and C. L. Ware, of Belchertown, secretary and treas- 
urer. The meeting had the character of a conference, the promi- 
nent topics discussed being the course of study for primary and in- 
termediate schools, the method of teaching, and the examination 
of teachers. These topics elicited many practical questions and 
suggestions. Secretary Dickinson, who presented the first topic, 
answered many of the questions relating to methods of teaching, 
and to the courses of study he had explained. Agents Hubbard 
and Walton, who are practical teachers, as well as superintend- 
ents, explained what should be taught, and what should be omitted, 
under the general topics arranged in the course of studies. Some 
of the school-committee men present had been in office many 
years, and were able to give most valuable hints relative to exam- 
inations of teachers, and to school organization, An interesting 
feature of the meeting was the illustration, by Mrs. Hopkins, of 
South Hadley, with a class of children, of her method of primary 
instruction. Insome important respects this meeting of the school 
committees was the most satisfactory educational meeting ever 
held in Western Massachusetts. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a permanent organization of committees and su. 


perintend-nts of schools, for limited sections of the State, would 
tend greatly to increase the efficiency of the schools. 


Philadelphia. 


THE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The Permanent Exhibition received a splendid we!come from 
the public on the 1oth of May, and ever since that time the efforts 
of the exhibition company to make the place attractive and inviting 
have met with a generous response from the people. On Friday, 
the 25th, the number of visitors was 33,000. On Saturday that 
number was probably exceeded, as it was one of the days set 
apart for the children, and offered the attraction of a grand con- 
cert,—the principal feature of which was a chorus of 2,600 voices 
selected from the pupils of the public schools. A promenade 
concert in the evening, with music by Hassler’s orchestra, com- 
pleted the day’s entertainment. 

It is rather curious to watch the air with which the people wan- 
der over the grounds. Some are at no pains to hide their disap- 
pointment, as they contrast the comparatively quiet scene with 
the brilliant and exciting one of last year. Others, with an evi- 
dent struggle between a sense of loss anda feeling of patriotic 
pride, set to work to enjoy the many good things offered by the 
present exhibition. This is the right spirit in which to view the 
matter, Though lacking, of course, the vastness and splendor of 
last year’s exhibition, for all practical purposes of study and im- 
provement, the present one possesses many advantages. And who 
can doubt, that if properly supported by the people, it is destined 
in time, to exercise as powerful and far-reaching an influence as 
the South-Kensington Museum, the offspring of the great World’s 
Fair of 1851? 


A GLANCE AT SOME POINTS OF INTEREST. 

Passing in at the southern gate, the first object that strikes the 
attention is the elegant octagonal gothic fountain, twenty-five feet 
in height and thirty feet, in diameter at the base. Seventy-seven 
jets are emitted from human figures, lilies, sea-horses, and gar- 
goyles, groups of finials, and minor decorations, We are now in 
the grand entrance avenue. On each side is a portion of the fine- 
art collection, consisting of figures, chiefly of heroic and colossal 
size, which have served as the artists’ original models from which 
have been cast statues of many distinguished Americans. Beyond 
this we come to the central music stand, on which is the colossal 
statue, America,— executed by Milmore, of Boston. Here we 
pause to take in the magnificent view of the grand auditorium, the 
galleries, and the terraced platform. The traveled visitor is forci- 
bly reminded of Sydenham Palace. 

In front, in the gallery at the northern extremity, towers the 
splendid Roosevelt organ. The gallery is connected with the 
ground floor by a long terrace of broad steps, on which are placed 
rows of seats, ascending gradually, and grouped in flights. On 
each side of the terrace-platform there is an ascending avenue 
leading to two arcades, formed by connecting the two north towers 
and the organ gallery by a bridge. Those who stood in the gal- 
leries last year, and enjoyed the dazzling and bewildering scene 
beneath, can fully appreciate the effort to make the perspective 
from these heights harmonious and pleasing. 

The grand platform has seats for 2,500, and the auditorium seats 
for 8,000, The main object of this is to afford opportunities for 
the musical culture of the people. Every facility will be given for 
jubilee and other musical festivals,—it not being proposed to make 
any charge for the use of the building on such occasions. In ex. 
pectation of keeping the exhibition open in the evenings, between 


seven and eight thousand gas-burners have been placed within the 


structure. Th brilliancy of the scene at the evening promenade 
concerts, may be better imagined than described. 
THE FOREIGN COURTS 
almost all face the main avenue or nave, which is 120 feet in width 
and 1,832 feet in length. This is the longest avenue of that width 
ever introduced into any exhibition building. The enclosure of 
each court is characteristic, both in architectural and symbolic de- 
tail, of the various countries. The exhibits themselves have been 
classified, as far as possible, in groups, so that the student may, as 
at the Polytechnic Exhibition at Moscow in 1872, follow up, with- 
out break, the subjects in which he is chiefly interested. M. H, 
(To be continued.) 


New Publications. 


Turkey. By James Baker, M.A., Lieutenant-Colonel auxiliary 

forces. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $4 00. 

The author of this valuable and timely book seems to have been 
admirably qualified for his task by his personal experiences and 
knowledge of the realm of the Sultan. During the Crimean war 
he had an acquaintance with Constantinople; since then he has 
traveled more than a thousand miles on horseback through Turkey 
in Europe, besides many hundred miles along the coast in boats 
and steamers ; and a three years’ residence in the country brought 
him in contact with officials, foreign and native, of all grades, thus 
giving him facilities of acquiring the most accurate and valuable 
information, He has embodied this in the octavo volume of 
nearly five hundred pages, now before’ us. After describing the 
voyage from Liverpool to Constantinople, he pictures to the reader 
the moslem city in detail. The chapter devoted to the Bulgari- 
ans is of special interest and value at the present time. The ig- 
norance of the world generally in regard to the interior affairs of 
Turkey, makes this inside view presented by Mr. Baker, of the 
condition and government of the provinces and dependencies of 
the Sultan, of. unusual importance, in view of the great war now 
pending with Russia, A well-executed map of European Tur- 
key accompanies the work. Copious notes in the several ap- 
pendices, furnish information and statistics needed by all who 
would be intelligent in regard to the land of the orient. The book 
shows the admirable taste of the enterprising publishers, and in 
binding and type is unexceptionable. 


es from his 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL BRECK: With Passag 
Philadel- 


Note book, 1771-1862. Edited by H. E. Scudder. 

phia: Porter & Coates. 

Samuel Breck was one of those remarkable men whose life 
began with the Revolution, and whose memories compassed the 
whole period of our national history. His early associations were 
in Boston, with the best society, and afterward in Paris, where he 
obtained his education, and later still in Philadelphia, where he 
spent the larger part of his life. Mr. Breck had a large acquaint- 
ance with the men and the events of his time, and he gives us a 
vivid account of the transactions in which he was an actor, or 
concerning which he was deeply interested. To talk with such an 
one is to stand in the presence of the events themselves ; and it is 
very delightful to read the pages of this diary, as they describe the 
scenes of which he was an eye-witness. Such a story is the life- 
blood of history, and its living reminiscences connect us with a 
living past. While the old is revived, much that is new is brought 
to light, and the student and teacher will read with delight the 
story of a life which ran parallel with the history of our nation. 
The passages in his note-book which relate to Richard Peters. 
the Duke of Orleans, Joseph Bonaparte, De Witt Clinton, 
John Randolph, Daniel Webster, Audubon, Zerah Colburn, and 
others, are especially interesting, as revealing tacts of private life 
and habits. His notes of travel, manners, ard customs, and social 
gossip, are instructive, and the volume is a great gain to biograph- 
ical literature. 


THe EasTERN QueEsTION. The Principalities of the Danube: 
Serviaand Ruumania, By George M. Towle, With maps and 
illustrations, Boston: James R. Osguod & Co., 1877. Price 50 
cents, 

This is one of the timely hand-books published by Osgood & 
Co., which furnish just the information which every student of the 
Eastern Question desires to enable them to form correct ideas of the 
great struggle now pending nominally between Russia and Turkey, 
but which is likely to influence the political situation of all Europe 
and Asia. Roumania combines under one government the princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The union was made in 
1861, with Bucharest for its capital. At this point the Russian 
army are concentrated. Just across the Danube, on the South, lies 
the Turkish province of Bulgaria, now the field of defence of the 
Turks. Servia, which skirts the Upper Danube, has a population 
more purely Sclavic than any race on the continent,—a brave and 
energetic people. Principal Milan, a young man 23 years of age, 
is the present ruler. This little book gives all the essential de- 
tails of the history and present condition of these provinces, now 
brought prominently before the world, as being the great camp- 
grounds of immense armies. The future of these principalities it 
is impossible to predict at this time. 


One HuNDRED ‘CHOICE SELECTIONS IN PoETRY AND PROSE. 
No. 13. Published.by P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chesraut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Price 30 cents, 


This is one of a series of 13 books, just adapted to the present 
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season of school exhibitions and festivals. In this series the most | 


appropriate selections of oratory, by the most brilliant speakers 
and writers of ancient and modern times; poetry, full of pathos 
and sentiment, by our best poets, and humorous pieces of all styles. 
are found. Teachers and parents will save much valuable time in 
securing these books, in which the gems of literature are grouped, 
that is now spent in looking up “pieces” for the children “to 
speak.” 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. continue their Vest Pocket Series in the 
publication of Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, by W. E. Aytoun; My 
Garden Acquaintance, by J. Russell Lowell; Gray’s Elegy and 
other poems ; and Love, Friendship, &c., by Ralph Waldo Emer 
son, These books are jewels of literature, and so cheap that the 
people may possess a library of the best reading at the very small. 


est cost. You can find no more acceptable gifts for friends, and no 
more choice reading for yourself. Price 50 cents per vol - 
neat, flexible covers. 


PERIODICALS, ETC, 

— The Catholic World is a monthly magazine of general litera- 
ture and science. The July number is one of unusual merit. It 
is published at $5 00 a year, in advance, by the Catholic Publishing 
House, New York. 

— We are indebted to Allen B. Lemon, Esq., Secretary of 
Board of Permanent Schoo! Fund Commissioners, for a copy of the 
Laws for the Support and Regulation of the Common Schools ot 
Kansas, 

— Littell’s Living Age for the weeks ending June 2d and gth, 
have excellent and timely articles. Mr. Wallace’s “ Russia,” 
“Sketch of Montenegro,” by Gladstone, instalments of “ Pauline,” 
a remarkable new serial, and other instructive, interesting matter. 
Price $8.00 per year, or §2 numbers of 64 pages each, making a 
volume of 3000 pages for the year, 

— The last issue of the Mational Quarterly Review, published 
by David A. Groton & Co,, New York, contains an instructive and 
forcible article on “ National Art Education.” It was written by 
Garrett Bergen, for many years a leading member of the board of 
education, Brooklyn, N. Y, Mr. Bergen takes strong ground in 
favor of art education among the whole people, as must every one 
who gives that careful study to the subject which he evidently has, 


— The Woodruff Scientific Expedition Around the World is an- 
nounced to start October, 1877, and return October, 1879. It will 
go out with an able corps of scientific professors, under the direct- 
orship of James O. Woodruff, and the purpose is to visit points of 
general and special interest on a route around the globe, to study 
art, archeology, geology, geography, fauna and flora, as well as the 


history and character of the people, and make collections in all 
departments of science, 


= Our Home Companion and Canadian Teacher is to be merged 
into the Canadian School Fournal, to be published in Toronto by 
Messrs, Adam Miller & Co., Educational Publishers. The first 


number will be issued in June, 1877, We tender to the readers 
and publishers our best wishes for the success of the consolidation. 


— The Nineteenth Century: a Monthly Review. Edited by 
James Knowles, London: Henry S, King & Co, The Willmer 
and Rogers News Co., American agents, This is one of the ablest 
reviews that comes to our table. The writers upon current topics 
are Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate; Right Hon. W. E. Glad 
stone, who gives a deeply interesting sketch of Montenegro; Sir 
Thomas Watson, W. R. S. Ralston, Rev. Canon T. F. Carter, 
Rev. J. G. Rogers, Arthur Arnold, Cardinal Manning, Henry 
Irving, on Shakespeare, and a modern “ Symposium,” by Warde, 
Huxley, Hutton, and Stephen. We shall hope to give a more ex- 
tended review of this monthly in future. It is scholarly and fresh. 


— The Folio: a Journal of Music, Drama, Art, and Literature. 
T. D. Tooker, managing editor, is published by White, Smith & 


Co., Boston. The July number is very attractive, — good music 
and miscellany. 


— The Pulpit of the Age: a monthly publication of sermons by 
the most distinguished preachers living. No. 5, June, contains 
sermons by Rev. Samuel Colcord, on “ God's Great Love”; Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, “Sermon to Medical Profession;” and 
Stephen H, Tyng, Jr., on “The New Life.” Published by H. L 
Kochersperger, Philadelphia. Price 5 cents a number, or 50 cents 
per year. 

— The Eastern and Western Questions.—Turkey and the United 
States: How to travel acommon road to ruin. Addressed by way 
of warning to President Hayes. By Henry Carey Baird. Phila 
delphia: H. C. Baird & Co. Price 10 cents. 

— We are in receipt of the new and popular Vocal Waltzes pub- 
lished by S. Turney, Hamiton, Ont., Canada. Price 50 cents, 
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Scientific Notes. 


— According to the investigations of J. G. Bogaski and N. Ka- 
jander, the greater the molecular weight of an acid, the more 
slowly does it displace the carbonic acid in marble. 

— In the Chemical News is an account of a lead pipe, used in 
one of the cisterns of the New River company, which, by the alter- 
nate action of the atmosphere and water, became thickly coated 
with carbonate of lead. 

— Dr. Tait finds that the ear in woman can perceive higher 
notes than the ear in man, and in general the right ear will hear a 
higher note than the left. 

— Probably the highest point of land in the United States is 
Blanca Peak (Colorado), determined by Professor Hayden, in his 
expedition last year. Itis 14,464 feet. 

— Professor Klein has been appointed to the professorship of 
Mineralogy at the University of Gottingen, to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Professor Sartorius von Waltenshausen. 

— Pure auric telluride, in a crystalline state, has been described 


Krenner. He gives it the name Aunsenite in honor of the cel- 
e d chemist. 

— Professor Barff has recently discovered that iron can be pro- 
tected from the action of the atmosphere and corrosive liquids, by 
coating it over with its own magnetic oxide. 

— Mr. Darwin, on his 69th birthday, received several testimo- 
nials of esteem from scientific men of different countries, 

— Dr. Coues has been elected professor of Anatomy in the Na- 
tional Medical College, at Washington, 

— Nucite is the name given to a crystalizable sugar, discovered 
in walnut leaves by Tauret and Villiers. 

— M. Catillon finds that glycerine, taken in moderate doses, im- 
proves the appetite and the digestive powers, but if taken in very 
large quantities death usually results. 

— An investigation of Professor Kornilloff shows that the blood 
of the higher vertebrates contains more hamoglobin, or coloring 
matter, than that of the lower classes, 

— Professor Quincke shows by his experiments that glass is im- 
permeable to gases under a pressure of 120 atmospheres, 

x A system of weather-telegraphy has been established in Aus- 
tralia. 

— At the International Exposition to be held in Paris in 1878 
Anthropology will form a prominent feature. 
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SUMMER BOARD 


DIRECTORY 
Leading Colleges, Professional 2 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientfic 


The oldest Semina 


Among the Granite Hills! 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
for Young Ladies in the State 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jonnson, Princi 


Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. _ 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Stra advantages for Classical train- 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


ng. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


THE LOCATION 
Is in one of the most delightful towns on the 
Conn. River, overlooking scenery the most 
beautiful in New Hampshire and Vermont. 


THE HOUSE 
is eleganuy situated, in fine order; beautiful 
grounds, spacious yards for children, a fine 


BEL!t COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHarin. 


year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. low. Jae. Wustom, Princ QPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springheld, 
saanatons, Selenite, Biblical, Prepara School. For cata- TT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. Mass. For particulars address M. C Stesains, A.M. 
For Young Ladies. EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIC 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools Send for catalogue to Rev. Guo. Gannett, Prine. | YJ New building for 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small Fam-| Ladies. Open grate in each room. JonaTHAN 
PAaTTEN. : 52 22 ily School. Address Miss Augie Brewer, Stock-| Jones, A.M, Mt. Pleasant, Pa 123 1 
bridge, Mass. 123m 


$3 ASELL SEMINARY ror 


gymnasium, croquet lawns, ete ; rooms c m- 
modious and wejl furnished, a good table, 
and good pianos accessibie to all who desire. 


THE PRICE Sept. aoth. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of ex 
tages. Address Cuaries C. BraGpon, Principal, 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Best advantages; fine location. For catalogue, 
dress N. LaavenworTH, Princi f 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 


lent advan 
46 


of board, trom $5 00 to $7.00 per week, is so 
moderate that individuals or families find 


OABLETON COLLEGE, 
both sexes. Address the President, J. 


Minn. Open 
. Strona, D.D. 


M4PLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Sp#ar, Principal. 


Address N. T. ALtan, West Newton, Mass. = 51 22 
W Polytechnic Business Coll 
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it a8 economical to spend a few weeks in this 

healthy and charming home, as to remain at 

their owa residences. 
TEACHERS 


DB®vRx COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scienti Normal courses 


tific, and 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. Fo: 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


dence, R. I. The most practical institution 
earning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3425 


of study; ex- 
32m 


and their friends, and all desirous of a quiet, 
healthy, and delightful summer re:reat, will 
do well to inquire atour office, before making 
other plans This beautiful resort is on the 
line of travel to the American Institue at 
Montpelier. Address 
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[ELINoIs INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Cham: M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
EGE OF AGRILU 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Mai, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New-England Jour. of Eduoation, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon. For catalogue or information at New Britain, 
N. H. States in the Union | sos 22 LN. CARLETON, Principal. 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIEN seam = NESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. I WV ELLESLEY OOLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 6 At WINONA. 
a information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss! Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 


95 For circulars, address 
112% CHARLES A. MORRY, Principal. 


THE WILSON PATENT 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. 


ULBERT. 


M4niett4 COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President, I. 


For catalogue, con 
M. Principal. 
. ANDREWs. 


Wy FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 

Mass. Summer Term begins Aprit 3. 

taining terms, apply to Miss 
1 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St. 
Situ, Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. _56 zz 


» Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com. 


aot 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY Middletown, Conn. 
W Three courses of study, — Classical, tific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., it. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, &C. 


Prest. John Adams. Prepar 
most thorough manner. Address 


AdAus ACADEMY, pares. Boys for Founded by 
es 
w. Dimmock, LL.D 


Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 


for College in the| Address K. H. Russgsii, Principal. 55 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


to any nddrens, C.0,. Se ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, PROVIDENCE, RI. | 
TEE WILSON ADIOS Ghat TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. | UNcY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boyistor | J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
ADIUS. CHAIR MPG. C0., 661 B’dway,N.Y | Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. C ne Classical, Scientific, Business, Military - 


P, H. RODEN, 


(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 


CEANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifx 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


Che different departments, 
Upper, accommodate pupils 
twenty-one 


Prof. E. 


TAILOR, 


M485. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
1gand2o. S. Sec’y. 


sections of Department. 


indergarten, Preparatery, and 
of both sexes from three tc 


ears of age. Special students received in al 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
N 
ntrance 
ext ¢ examina ly 6, HYDE. ess, 


54 LLEN 


INSTITUTE, Randol 
Well endowed, thorough, assent, ond homelike. For 


N.Y TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
, Princ. 8222 | for catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 


352 Washington St., Boston, 
KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 

567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and Schoo! Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on applicati 


_™ © KMBALL 6 2(2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluids, &o. 
105 cow 111 118 Water St., BOSTON. 


ACIFIC THEOLUGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
P land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bewron. | 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
R A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
Ss College Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


RACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
S University has now the following de ; ements in 
le v 


Liberal Arts—E. 
Hyde, M.D. 
Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Oe entt. For circulars and information 


- | address Prof. C. 1. Parpgs, 426 East 26th street. 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D 


YLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys fer or for the Scientific School. For 
cataloeues address Rawr. F. A.M., Principal. 
SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clas: 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate 
For catalogue address Hanry Prisst, Principal. _89 zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxasizs, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


HAMPron Normal and Agricultural Inst., S 


Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG. 66 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mgrcaur, Superintendent. 56 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 

For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hagan, Ph.D. 

WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876, 
KINDERGARTENS. 


CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. full 


ummer 
April 3, 1877. Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional ‘¢ sarge For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mas. A. Priecipala, Worthington, Franklin 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
afic Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


W CRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


M*8t7¢ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough mstruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Buckiyn, A.M. 
EW-BRITAIN Coe SEMINARY for Young 
N Ladies. Address N. Camp, 


e4e.! Comfortable and Cheap Board 


During the Summer, for Teachers, at Teachers’ Rest. 
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Publisher's Ss Notes. They are now made more distinct and clear than ‘ c 
those heretofore used. The principal places are f 


We invite the attention of our readers to the in black-face type. The prices have been greatly 
announcement of a Summer class in Botany, in /reduced. For sample copies send to Sheldon & 
cennection with the Lapham Institute, North|/ Co. 8 Murray street, New York. 

Scituate, R. I., conducted by W. W. Bailey, In- 


structor of Botany at Brown University,—to open Tur Unirep States Pus.isHinc Co., 204 


July 24. The Institute is located in one of the East 12th street, offer the most remunerative oc- 

most lovely spots in New England. Quiet and cupation to students and teachers during the com- 

retired, it becomes just the place to spend a few |ing long vacation. They want agents to sell such 

weeks in Summer among plants and flowers. valuable and popular books as Our First Hundred 

Soleus Years, All Round the World, Life of Charles Sum- 

ner, Wonders of the World, Life of Fesus, by Dr. 

Deems; /n the Homes of the Presidents, &c. Cor- 
respond with the Publisher for terms, 


Epison’s ELEcTRIC P&N AND DUPLICATING 
Press.—The Electric Pen is an invention for an easy 
and expeditious multiplication of all kinds of man- 
uscripts, where many /ac-simile copies are required.) prop Warrer SMITH, Director of Drawing in 
By the use of this pen, from 1000 to Soc0 copies the Boston Public Schools, and State Director of 
of a letter, circular, or questions for school exami- an 
a cage 4 In-| institute for Special Teachers of Drawing, to be 
structors in colleges schools, superintendents held during the month of August, at his Studio at B U LLOC K & Cc REN Ss HAW 528 ARCH. ee eEEr. 

9 PHILA » 


of schools, teachers of music, and all persons the sea-side, South Boston. The advantages to 
wishing duplicates of any kind, with very little Sho to me Manufacturers and Importers of 
ye and aan can secure to poet ee rapid | such, from a course of normal instruction under Ch em icals and Chemical A pparatus 
plication reports, maps, Crawings, | ofessor Smith, here where his excellent sys- 
music, and all varieties of work necessary to pre- : . Suitable for Analytical, Tectitiical, and Experimental Use. 
2 tem can be seen in full working operation, in the 

sent to pupils by this wonderful invention. It is Normal Art School of Massachusetts, can not SB Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. tas cow h 
paving be overestimated. The cool locality of the studio, NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, A. G. WHITCOM B. 

UreS | at the water’s edge, is another advantage to be 16 Hawley Street, Boston. (Successor to W. G. Shattuck. 
within the last month. The last steamer took out . ° ‘ Fer circulars or information, ess F. B. Snow. ’ ) 

considered. Werefer our readers, for particulars, 
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Publishers. 
OHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston, 


PROSE through En; Idiom ; Rules and 
tin Prose By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE FOR JULY. Only 20cts. 
All the Boys want this Namber. 

How te Manage a Sail Boat, by S. G. W. Benjamin. 
How to be Gentlemen, by author of “ Ugly Girl Papers.” 
Fourth of July. Stories, Poems, and Music. Equal at- 
tractions for the Girls. Send for copy to 

125 D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N, E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


—AND-— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c, 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published: NEW VORK. 
IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson. 12mo, cloth ex.s ink and gold, 436pp. $1.50. 
“Fair, candid, impartial.”—Hov, J. H. BLaxe, Boston. 
Comprehensive Gzorce S. 
LARD, Boston, ....** Perfection given to the form and style.’’ 
—Hon. Martin Brimmer, Soston...... ** Able, impartial, 
and statesmanlike compendium.” —Hown, J Q. Apams, Mass. 
For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., Boston. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRUNOMY,—for the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By Cuartes J. Wuire, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol, demi 8vo. ird edition, 
revised #2 00, 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Firanpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 


“No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the theory and practical,character of the F ederal 


Constitution.” 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPPELFINGER, 
Publishers, 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St. PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NE W YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, 


Inquiries concerning the intellectual Powers and 


the Investigation of Truth, By Joun Aper- 
crompre, M.D. With additions, &c., by Rev. 
JACOB ABBOTT, # .90 
+} 
Abercrombie's Moral Philosophy. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings By J-Hn 
With additions by Rev. 
JACOB ABBOTT. 


Dymoui's Moral Philosophy. 
Essays on the Principles of Morality and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 

Mankind. By J. Dymond 12mo, cloth 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper Covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
__ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 22 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary $ .so| Levtares $1.00. Key $2.00 
1.50] The five books to Teachers 
3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 


114 22 
ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools supplied with every hel 
Teachers’ Bibles, and all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to @15.00. 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. * 
oy Rov. 8. N. and 250 best 
on 
Full list mailed = 
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[_°ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 331 Washington Street, Boston, 

is Art? S. G. W, Benjamin. . 

ndustrial Art Edacation, Considered 


3 
ically. Walter Smith. . 4 


Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, 

he Harvard Book-Rack, . 100 
Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 
JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 

be Bronson Alcott's School a Ty of God's 


T Government ? A Review of Joseph Cook's 
cory of the Aionement. By Rev. Wasmixoron 
an 16mo. Paper, 40 cents. 
sharp and scholarly criticism from an orthodox source. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A. Page, author of ** Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 


12m0, cloth, $1.50. 

inning Life: A Book for Young Men. John 
ulloch, D,D,, Principal of St. Mary's College, St. An- 

drews. From the 14th English edition. Revised. 


1 vol. samo, cloth, $1.56. 
Wise books of incentive Liewaph, judiciously written. 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Church History Stories. Six volumes now ready. 
Glaucia: a Story ef Athens in the First Century. 
Flavia: a Tale of the Church in the Second Century. 
Quadratus: a Tale of the World in the Church. 
wine the Saxon: a Story opes Struggles. 
Eifreda: a Sequel to Leofwine. oe 
vo.um 


Price per 
(In Press :) Conrad: a Story of the ‘Times of Wicliff. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Pargr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 22 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


BECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECH, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 
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*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

THE BRITISH KXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
By Writram Howarp LL.D. New and 

revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. = ES f 
‘« Appears opportunely, and will be read at this time with 

renewed interest.—London Da:ly News. 
TUKKEY: Being Sketches from Life. By The Roving 
Englishman. Reprinted in part from ‘ Household 

Words,” with numerous additions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


TIBBALS and’ SONS, 
37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopedia of Movudy's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Lllustrations, Sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars 


Y PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johneton & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere's French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
al Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics......--- 3.00 


Prescott’s Organic Analysis .....-------.+ 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 


McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scuoot anp Text-Books: 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


R WORTHING New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. 1l., cic 1.75 
Dyr ia and ite Kindred Diseases, B Dr. 
Ww. . Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc. Cl. 1.50 


104 2 


Publishers. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. 
THE PUBLICATIONS 


SAML. BAGSTER & SONS, 


Bibles, Lexicons, Concordances, 
Grammars, &c., 
IN — 


HEBREW, GREER, ENGLISH, and 
CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES, 


are now offered at 


Wholesale and Retail 


On the same terms as our own Publications. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


*,* Catalogues and Specimen Pages gratis. 124 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


122 2 


oF 
MOTHER GOOSE. 
- 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schools, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


—— 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 


Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent a in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


NEW FEATURE IN 


School Decoration ! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 

Tilustrated { Furniture ........ 1006 
ij Catalogue { Decoration, Banners, &c., 100 
J. & R. LAMB, 
s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 
at For an INKSTAND for 
A Patent School Desks has just been 
ted to H. H. KurrincTon, the well known druggist on 
orth Main street. Dr. Burrincron seems to be fortu- 
nate in inventious for school purposes, A year ago a patent 
was awarded him for a Blackboard Eraser, and his Black- 
boards have a world-wide reputation.’’—Previi Four- 
nal, April 17, 1877- 
Schools supplied with the above 


on ie lowest terms, by 
the proprietor, or by A. G. WHITCOMB, Agt., 73 Fulton 
Street, Boston. Call and see. 1232 


TWO NEW 


A GRADED TEST SPELLER. 


By J. H. GILBERT, 


Principal of School No. 11, Albany, N. Y. 


This book contains points which will commend it to every experienced teacher. 


The words are printed as the pupil meets them in every day reading. 


Space is not given to such words as every Grammar School pupil may be presumed to be able 


to spell correctly. 
in a lifetime. 


valuable feature. 


Neither have those been selected which are so uncommon as to be scarcely met 


FIVE HUNDRED GEOGRAPHICAL names are given; THIRTY-THREE PAGES or 
TEST SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS AND PARSING. Teachers will find these an especially 


Introduction Price, 17 cents each. 


be used as an independent hand book. 


GREENLEAF’S MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


This book contains 154 pages, and is designed to accompany any mathematical series, or can 


Teachers who give their pupils oral instruction in Arithmetic, will find it a valuable aid. 


Introduction Price, 2&5 cents each. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


Dyer's History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 


Latham’s Johnson's D.ctionary. New 8,00 


142 and 144 Grand Strect, New York, 


Either of the above books sent on receipt of the Introduction Price. 
Fcr full list and particu'ars, address the Publishers. 


ROBERT S, DAVIS & CO., Publishers,.BOSTON, 


E. BEEDE, 
Keokuk, Iowa, | 


Be 
N 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans's New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
a2 Hawiey BOSTON. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, . 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
J H. BUTLER & CO., 
# PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Pubiish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


English Grammar; &c., &c, &c 


Ni G. E. WHITT 


NEW-ENGLAND Z¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


The B-.com Chemistry says of Hutchi- 
son's Physiology 

“* This book is one of the school-books on these 
subjects which cao be unconditionally recommended. It is 
— ate, need!ess and in 
the practi vice it gives on ienic topics. illus- 
traions, are ‘and the book is well printed and 

ind 

This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tions as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 
mouth College, lowa State University, love Agricultural 
College, Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., ; 
in High Schools, like the Boston (nine in number), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Providence, R. 1., New Haven, 
timore, Md, Milwaukee, Wis, and in hundreds of ot ; 
also in hundreds of Schools of 

3co pages, 1:2mo. Retail Price, $1.50. cop’ sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of hall-peiee. Very 
liberal terms tor first introduction. 

Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 

110 (m) 5 Barclay St., New York. 


OWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 


Catalogues Liberal terms for introduction, and 

MES A. BOWEN, New-England A 
39 Brattle-St., 


A 
W. H. WHITN EY, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 wa 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Spelier. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 


(,* & HEATH, Boston. 


—_— 
Whitney's Essentials of Grammar 
Goodwin's New Greek 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, (June). 
Fitz's Globe. World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Cormpiete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1, 


Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


VaN ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


{SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


A Comp'ete Series, 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practieal Series. 
A Popular Series. 
A Cheup Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic 


Series are more extensively used in public and 


private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGuffey’s Readers, 
Rays A 3 Speller, and Charts, 
's New Algebras, 
ey’s Language 


Harvey’s English Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Eclectic 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers 
and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
uyler’s Trig. and Mensur 
Evans’s School aa 
Latin Grammar, 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Duffet’s French Literature, 
Hepburn’s Manual of 
"s Supervisi 
Kid's Elocution, 
Kid’s Rhetorical Reader. 


White’s School Registers, 
Etc. Etc. Etc, 


BO For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


337 Walnut Street; Cincinnati. . 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, N. E. 


BRACC & CO., 


28 Bond Street, New York. 
Agt., 3 School St., Boston. 


Greene’s Language Series. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
i for High Schools, Academies, and 
Private ool 


& BROTHERS, 
Recent 


3. 

Popular Books ! PRICES REDUCED. 
Orton’s Comparative Zvoology.....---- $1.80 
Autenrieth'’s Homeric Dictionary. 1.10 
Rolfe’s -60 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans... .75 

Student's Merivale’s Rome... 
Green's short Hist. of the E e- People.. 1.30 
Duff’s Common Schoo! Book-keeping..--.-- -5° 
Student’s Cox's History of Greece...-.----+++ 3:25 
Hooker's Chemistry (revised)....----- 1.00 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised).---.- .90 
Very favorable terms for in — 


41 Fraklin $c, 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed, with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a id, philosophical narrative. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Hr & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books, 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 


New England, 
ew 
104 22 BOSTON, Mass. 


Macaulay. Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Siudies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


For New-Eagiand States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
= 66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING, 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dotpgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. ramo, cleth. ~$1.50. 
Ppy possessor a Porte Lum agic nt or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalealable pon in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
portion of the wor ly &. 
Journal of Education. 
*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
id, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic.....- 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element, Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
Sent free by mail on applica Catalogue 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Pa D. & 8s 
Bartholomew’s Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Compusition Bouks. 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson's Latin Course, 
Holle & Gillete Course of Ph 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
oo application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Books. 
Course. 


Box 4374- 53 
Gen’! New-England A EW YO 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Brom St., Boston. 104 22 


Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, Shaw's Enelish 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 
Students. 


peste Sertes of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. 
14 to 
The Elemen eis (30 vols. ready), = 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), $1.50, 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, 50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Wartar Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
& COMPANY 
NEW ‘YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


s Arithmeti 

(A full Common Sc course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
raphies. 
iterature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 


Coilton’s New Ge 


Alden’s Science of Government. 


Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz. : 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, $1.00. 


Address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 
117 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH 


ERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By and L. J. Campbeli 
e Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
Mac s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the 
By L. J. Campbell. ’ 
Seavey’s rich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s improved School Records. 
By J. C. Bartley. 
The (Music) 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Klisworth System of Remtmonship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellswort 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Piave, Solid and Spherical ; Edition. 

This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and ee page presentation of 
the subject. It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has made the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 

tical questions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 

‘or original demonstration, are introduced, serving as pract)' 
application of the of the Book, and for discipline 
in discovering methods of demonstration. Many more exer” 
cises, arranged in proper order, are also at the close 
of the whole. , 

valuable ions many h 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 

47 Franklin Sires, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Geometries ; ElMot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal His ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 

o 


Cam s Concise f the U.5.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of E History: 
Correspondence solicited. 


| 
| R _ 
Vv 
| | 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. | 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Butler's Pictorial History of the United States. — 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Tenney’s Geology. | 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. ~ Dana’s Geological Story; 
ton’s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
Thalheimers Anclent, and and 
Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Elements of Physics, 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, = 


